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COUNTRY OF THE BLIND 

OBERT FROST, eighty-two year old poet 

and nonconformist in the best meaning 

of the word, recently reaffirmed his 

faith in the ideal of freedom when, on a TV 

program, he expressed his opinion of “the increas- 

ing pressure toward conformity” in the United 

States. “I don't feel that pressure,” he said. “I 

think we're the freest people that ever were 
free.” 

Maybe so. We don’t pretend to know the 
answer. But we do know that freedom isn’t easy 
to come by, and it isn’t easy to hold on to, It 
isn’t easy now, and it never has been easy. The 
“pressure toward conformity” is always pres- 
ent. Most of us aren’t inclined to look with 
tolerance, let alone understanding, at the fellow 
who is different. He makes us feel uncomforta- 
ble, and we our best to convert him to 
“reason.” It’s the relatively rare individual, 
even among “the freest people that ever were 

" who dares to stand up against the pre- 


do 


free,” 
vailing climate of public opinion. 

We got started on this line of thought when 
we turned to the dictionary to check up on the 
word, “gauche.” To be “gauche,” we learned, 
is to be “left-handed; hence, awkward; clumsy; 
lacking in the social graces.” It was the “hence, 
awkward” business that gave us pause. For here, 
leering up at us from the pages of Webster, was 
what must surely be one of the world’s earliest 
prejudices. We can only wonder at the fate of 
the cave man who, being different from his fel- 
lows, threw his spear with the wrong hand. Did 
his gang make him conform, or did he persist 
in his ways and perhaps, in time, invent a spear 
for left-handers that was an improvement over 
the spears his companions were using? There 
is no answer, of course, or at least no answer 
we can put our right-handed finger on, but the 
indisputable evidence that left-handers were 
one of man’s earliest minority groups is em- 
bedded in the language we use every day, and 
it’s pretty clear, when we stop to think about it, 


that down through history the left-handed mi- 


nority has received the full minority treatment 
from the “righteous” majority. In ancient Greek, 
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“left” is equated with “sinister, ill-boding’; 
“right,” with “propitious.” In French, droit, 
the noun, means, among other things, “law”; 
droit, the adjective, “upright, erect, just, right- 
eous”; droit, the adverb, “straight, directly.” In 
politics, the conservatives are the party of the 
“right,” the radicals the party of the “left.” We 
sit on “the right hand of God,” and we express 
affirmation by “right” or “righto,’” never by 
“left” or “lefto.” 

But enough about the prejudice buried in 
words and phrases. It’s pretty clear that some- 
where along the line the “lefty’s’” of the world 
were “‘left’’ outside the pale. ‘They took a beat- 
ing from their fellows because they were difler- 
ent, and therefore not to be tolerated by “right 
minded” people. 

The age-old problem of freedom versus con 
formity reminds us of one of H. G. Wells’ short 
stories. Wells based his story on the theme of 
an old proverb, “In the Country of the Blind 
the One-Eyed Man is King.” The point of the 
story, which Wells called “The Country of the 
Blind,” is that the proverb, and all it implies, 
is the most arrant kind of nonsense. 

The leading character in the story is an Ecua 
dorean mountaineer named Nunez, who, while 
guiding two Englishmen into an unexplored 
area of the Andes, was swept away by an ava- 
lanche, which carried him down the side of a 
towering mountain and, by a miracle, left him 
stunned and bruised, but otherwise unhurt at 
the foot of a gorge opening into a lovely valley. 

Nunez made his way down the gorge and en 
tered the valley, which he quickly learned was 
the home of a community of blind people, who, 
according to the legend, had lived there for 
countless generations, shut off from the outside 
world by sheer precipices and the towering, 
snow-capped ramparts of the Andes. Nufez 
realized that he was the first “outsider’’ ever to 
set foot in this community, and it suddenly 
dawned upon him that he, with his superior 
knowledge and the advantage of sight, could 
easily make himself king. 

It didn’t work out that way at all. Because 
he was clumsy in the darkness, the people con 
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cluded that he had not yet learned to walk. 
And when, as Wells put it, Nufiez tried “to ex- 
plain the great world out of which he had fallen, 
and the sky and mountains and sight and such- 
like marvels, to these elders who sat in dark- 
ness . . . they would believe and understand 
nothing whatever he told them.” And in the 
end, with ridicule and beatings and _ solitary 
confinement, they forced him to conform, and 
finally, when they once again asked him if he 
could “see,” Niufiez replied: “No. That was 
folly. The word means nothing—less than noth- 
ing.” 

But Nufiez, who had now conformed in word 
and thought and deed, was still different, for he 
had eyes where the rest of the people had only 
eyeless sockets. ‘There was only one thing to do, 
the elders told him. He must allow them to put 
out his eyes. Then, at last, he would be one of 
them. 


Nufiez, now eager to conform, finally agreed, 
but as he stood in the dawn of the fateful day 
“and saw the morning, the morning like an 
angel in golden armour, marching down the 
steeps,” the folly of what he had done, and was 
doing, swept over him, and he started up the 
mountain slope, and out of the blind world in 
the valley, “and his eyes were always upon the 
sunlit ice and snow.” 

When you think about it, Nufiez is an uncom- 
fortably real character, and the Country of the 
Blind is always, for all of us, just around the 
next bend of thought or just across the next 
decision each of us must make. We may, indeed, 
be, as Robert Frost declares, “The freest people 
that ever were free,” but this happy situation 
gives us no license to relax. We have a lot of 
climbing yet to do before we leave the age-old 
accumulation of prejudice behind us and stand, 
at long last, in the full light of freedom. 





Constitution of the National Council 
for the Social Studies 





ARTICLE I 
Vame and Purposes 


Section 1. This association shall be known as 
the National Council for the Social Studies, and 
is incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Illinois. The term “social studies’ is used to 
include history, economics, sociology, civics, ge- 
ography, and all modifications or combinations 
ol subjects whose content as well as aim is pre- 
dominantly social. 

Section 2. The purpose of this association shall 
be to promote the study of the problems of teach- 
ing the social studies; to encourage research, 
experimentation, and investigation in these 
fields; to facilitate the professional and personal 
cooperation of its members; to hold public dis- 
cussions and programs; to sponsor the publica- 
tion of desirable articles, reports, and surveys; 


’ The first Constitution of the National Council for the 
Social Studies was adopted March 3, 1921, The Constitu- 
tion as here printed was adopted in St. Louis on February 
24, 1940 and incorporates amendments made at meetings 
held in Boston, November go, 1946; in New York, Novem- 
ber 25, 1955; and in Cleveland, November 2g, 1956. 


and to integrate the efforts of all those who have 
similar purposes. 


ARTICLE II 


Membership, Dues, Meetings, and Publications 

Section 1. Any person in sympathy with the 
purposes of the National Council may become 
a member upon the payment of the annual dues. 

Section 2. ‘The annual dues shall be deter- 
mined by the Board of Directors. The payment 
of these dues entitles the member to a year’s 
subscription to the official magazine, to the 
Yearbook, and to such other publications as the 
Board of Directors shall determine. It also en 
titles him to attend all meetings, to vote, and 
to hold the offices to which he may be appointed 
or elected. 

Section g. The Board of Directors shall have 
the power to select or establish the official peri 
odical for the National Council. Until otherwise 
ordered, Social Education shall be the official 
magazine of the National Council. 

Section 4. The annual election and business 
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meeting shall be held in connection with the 
major annual meeting, which until otherwise 
determined by the Board of Directors shall be 
held in November. Other business meetings may 
be called by the President after due notice has 
been given through the official magazine or on 
the programs of such meetings. Meetings of the 
Board of Directors may be called by the Presi- 
dent upon written notice through the Executive 
Secretary's office. 

Section 5. Meetings shall be held at the direc- 
tion of the Board of Directors; and until other- 
wise ordered these shall be (i) the annual 
November meeting, and those held in connec- 
tion with (2) the American Historical Associa- 
tion, (3) the American Association of School 
Administrators, and (4) the National Education 
Association. ‘The National Council may also co- 
operate with other professional organizations in 
the sponsorship of joint meetings providing that 
such cooperation is approved by the Board of 
Directors. 


ARTICLE III 
Organization 


Section 1. The elective officers of the National 
Council shall be chosen at the annual business 
meeting and shall include a President, a Presi- 
dent-Elect, and a Vice-President. They shall 
assume office on January 1 following their elec- 
tion and shall hold their respective offices for 
the term of one year. There shall also be a Sec- 
retary of the Corporation and an Executive Sec- 
retary and Treasurer appointed by the Board of 
Directors. 

Section 2. The President shall have general 
charge of the affairs of the National Council 
and by virtue of his office shall be Chairman of 
the Board of Directors. It shall be his obligation 
to promote in all suitable ways the best interests 
of the National Council. He shall be responsi- 
ble for the programs of the meetings during his 
term of office, and has the power to appoint com- 
mittees to carry on.the work of the National 
Council. 

Section 3. The President-Elect and the Vice- 
President shall assume such duties as the Presi- 
dent or Board of Directors shall specify. If a 
vacancy occurs in the office of President, the 
President-Elect shall become President; if a 
vacancy occurs in the office of President-Elect 
then the Vice-President shall become President- 
Elect. 

Section 4. The secretary of the Corporation 


shall maintain an office in the State of Illinois, 
shall receive legal notices sent to or served upon 
the National Council in its capacity as a corpora- 
tion, and shall make the annual report to the 
Secretary of State of Illinois as required by law. 

Section 5. The Executive Secretary and Treas- 
urer shall be responsible for carrying out policies 
formulated by the Board of Directors, and as 
Treasurer shall be the financial agent of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. He shall 
make annual written reports to the Board of 
Directors. His salary, tenure, and specific re- 
sponsibilities shall be determined by the Board. 

Section 6. The Board of Directors shall con- 
sist of the President, the President-Elect, and 
the Vice-President; the editor of the official maga 
zine; nine elected directors, three of whom shall 
be elected each year for a term of three years; 
and the three most recent past presidents. ‘The 
Board shall have the power to appropriate funds 
from the treasury, to review the actions of offi- 
cers and committees, to select the place for the 
annual meeting, and to exercise all powers not 
herein assigned to other officers or to the Na 
tional Council. 

Section 7. The status of the National Council 
as the Department of Social Studies of the Na 
tional Education Association shall be continued 
unless otherwise determined by the Board of 
Directors. 

Section 8. A House of Delegates composed of 
representatives of affiliated councils shall be es- 
tablished by the Board of Directors of the Na 
tional Council for the Social Studies to meet at 
such time and place as set by the Board. This 
House of Delegates shall advise and consult with 
the officers and Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 


ARTICLE IV 
Amendments 


This Constitution may be amended at the 
annual business meeting by a two-thirds ma 
jority of the members present, provided that 
notice of such proposed amendment shall have 
been given by the Board of Directors at a pre 
vious business meeting, and provided that the 
Board of Directors shall submit for considera 
tion any proposal for which twenty-five mem 
bers of the National Council for the Social 
Studies have petitioned. Notice of proposed 
amendments shall be given at least four months 
in advance of the meeting at which action is to 
be taken. 





Our Common Bond 


Carl Wittke 








ACCEPTED the invitation to address this 

distinguished group of fellow teachers with 

alacrity, but as I began to reflect on what 
might be worth saying, and read again some of 
the reports which have been made over the years 
on the teaching of the social studies, I became 
increasingly concerned. My own career has been 
almost exclusively confined to history, although 
no historian can ignore the so-called social sci- 
ences that deserted their common mother years 
ago and set up housekeeping for themselves. My 
teaching experience has been almost exclusively 
with what we choose to call higher education. 
I know something of what is going on in the 
social studies in the high schools, and of the 
interminable controversy over content and 
methods courses, but even on these subjects | 
can speak only as a curbstone critic. 

A major justification for the social studies 
in the curriculuna is the preparation of students 
to understand and adjust to the changing world 
in which they live. There is nothing new about 
that. We have been adjusting to a changing 
world ever since Adam and Eve were ejected 
from the Garden of Eden. Major emphasis to- 
day seems to be on current events, with a mini- 
mum attention to history, or if we study histori- 
cal developments at all, we are told to select only 
that portion of history which seems immediately 
pertinent to the present. 

All history teaching and writing necessarily 
involves a great deal of selection and interpreta- 
tion, but there is great danger in overemphasiz- 
ing the objectives of the present day, lest we 
the picture by “the untimely in- 
trusion of modern ideas’’ that the lessons from 
history cease to be the lessons of history. We 
must study the past to understand it, not merely 


so distort 





We are pleased to publish the address Dr. Carl 
Wittke gave at the thirty-sixth annual convention of 
the National Council for the Social Studies in Cleve- 
land last November. Dr, Wittke, one of the nation’s 
leading authorities on the subject of the immigrant 
in American history, is Dean of the Graduate School 
of Western Reserve University. 





to pick out from it what seems usable at the 
moment. We must know what mattered then 
if we would understand what matters now. 

The emphasis on the immediate present has 
led to the invention of many new educational 
gadgets. Since nothing is wholly good or wholly 
bad, the new dispensation has both its merits 
and its dangers. We have heard much about the 
dark and arid “Educational Wastelands” in which 
we teachers toil today. Many of the attacks of 
the critics are justified, but we must also point 
out that the processes of education, especially on 
the elementary levels of instruction, have been 
greatly improved and certainly have been made 
more attractive and interesting to young stu- 
dents because of the work of the experimenters 
in the field of theory and methods. Nevertheless, 
to the teacher and scholar trained in the more 
traditional way, it is still a little difficult to 
adjust to a method which begins the study of 
geography with a study of the school yard, or- 
dinarily a rather drab, small and uninspiring bit 
of the world’s surface, or teaches world history 
by starting with milk distribution or garbage 
collection in the community and working out 
from there—a project not without merit, pro- 
vided teachers know more about world history 
than they do about the habits of the milkman. 

As to teaching methods, we have become 
enamored with “socialized recitations,” and we 
have made a fetish of small classes, regardless of 
the subject matter with which they deal. Al 
though the waste of time by such methods is 
often criminal, and we invite youngsters to dis 
cuss before they have any facts to discuss, le« 
turing has become the symbol of a dastardly 
tyranny over immature minds, which are de- 
nied their inalienable right to fight back how- 
ever ignorant they may be of the subject matter. 

We have spent endless hours discussing “‘ob- 
jectives,” which might better be applied to learn 
ing more about the subject we are to teach. 
Psychologists have given us true and false ex- 
aminations, which make a_ special appeal to 
teachers too lazy or unprepared to judge the 
fruits of their labors in better ways. A professor 
at the University of Halle used this educational 
gadget as early as the eighteenth century. 
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A number of the old subjects have disap- 
peared from the curriculum, or have been dras- 
tically curtailed or “integrated” with other edu- 
cational matter. The new products have been 
variously labelled—‘‘real life situations,” “family 
living,” “core” courses, or “life adjustment” 
courses, which mingle the trivia with the im- 
portant. Such courses may have merit, but too 
often they involve a scaling down of several 
disciplines to a low common denominator of 
mediocrity. Teachers are not always to blame. 
An age which demands a new model car each 
year and spends millions on cosmetics in a futile 
effort to check the ravages of time, has given 
relatively little concrete evidence of a willing- 
ness to spend a comparable amount on educa- 
tion. As a result, the teacher is confronted with 
difficult, if not impossible, classroom situations, 
with students of the lowest and highest calibre 
intermingled in the same room. Moreover, he 
is forced to assume many responsibilities once 
carried by the family or other social groups, and, 
too often, curricula are influenced by pressure 
groups, instead of determined by wise teachers 
and experienced administrators. There is too 
little appreciation of the fact that in a democ- 
racy we need to sift out excellence and expert- 
ness more than in any other form of society, 
and that higher education, by its very nature, 
must be an aristocratic undertaking in this mass 
age. An adjustment to median standards may end 
in a devastating equalitarianism. 

There has been a growing tendency to drop 
history from the public school curriculum, or to 
dilute it, as something antiquated, in favor of 
social sciences, which are regarded as more pro- 
gressive. Yet, despite the dilution and intermix- 
ture of several disciplines into “social science,” 
each of the social studies is still taught more 
or less separately. I can see no possible way to 
fuse them except in the matrix of history. 

There are historians who like to classify his- 
tory as a social science. I do not think that it 
belongs in that category, and I am not sure that 
the social studies can be properly labelled as 
sciences either. Although all of these disciplines 
set up exacting standards of scholarship, they 
fall just short of being science. Courses in Po- 
litical Science might better be labelled Govern- 
ment. I need only point to the conduct of the 
partisans of both parties in the recent campaign 
to prove that human phenomena in the field of 
political science do not lend themselves to cold 
scientific calculation. Counting noses in a poll 
is no unequivocal guarantee that what people 


think will be realized, nor does it have a neces- 
sary relation to what they may do in the near 
future, or what will turn out to be significant 
and what unimportant. A Gallup poll in Eng- 
land a century ago would not have revealed that 
Karl Marx had written one of the most influ- 
ential books in the history of the world. Its 
author walked unkempt and unnoticed in the 
streets of London. Books and men may exercise 
great influence, but they often have had to wait 
their day and hour. 

An economic fact does not suddenly appear, 
to be measured in a social vacuum. So simple 
an economic operation as buying a new hat, for 
example, may spring from various impulses—a 
desire to keep up with the Joneses, the allure 
of high-powered advertising, an aesthetic im- 
pulse, or a final surrender to a nagging wile 
tired of her husband's slovenly appearance. ‘The 
science of economics, like the other social sci 
ences, cannot be reduced to a mechanism which 
works under its own momentum. The economic 
aspects of behavior cannot be sharply isolated 
from the ethics of a given age or the degree of 
culture, and without some kind of government 
the economic system probably would not work 
at all. No one would try to introduce automa- 
tion into an African jungle, or expect “free 
enterprise’ to work without the regulating 
powers of the state. Human affairs, from the 
trivial to the important, are encased in a his 
tory and a cultural pattern which began with 
the primeval dawn. The best we can say is that 
economics represents a high degree of proba- 
bility, but it is not a science. 

We have developed a professional jargon for 
our various disciplines which often is more 
confusing than enlightening. It distracts the 
uninitiated, and converts a discipline which 
should have educational value for all, into a 
mystic rite, for the initiated few. We are con 
stantly inventing new technical terms to elabo 
rate the obvious, when good old Anglo-Saxon 
words would do just as well. This gives our 
discipline the appearance of a science, but falls 
far short of making it one. We are forever busy 
“integrating” something or somebody. We de 
scribe matters of common sense and knowledge 
with “excessive verbalizing.” Not content with 
the invention of a new lingo, we proceed to 
abbreviate our new inventions into an alphabet 
soup which further confuses the uninitiated. 
One is reminded of what Davy Crockett is sup 
posed to have said—“tongues go like windmills, 
whether they have grist to grind or not.” 
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I must make some of the same comments 
which I have made about the social scientists 
about some of my historian friends who are 
determined to reduce their subject to a science. 
History is a unique discipline, for the event 
which it records disappears the moment it oc- 
curs, and it can never be repeated, as we repeat 
an experiment in the chemical laboratory. At 
best, we have at any one time only an imperfect 
memory of what actually happened. The his- 
torian must select and interpret his findings, for 
facts, in themselves, have litthke meaning. The 
historian has his laboratory manual--the tech- 
criticism, the evaluation of 
sources, and the footnoting of his findings, and 
presumably he has developed skills in sifting 
evidence which the untrained do not have. But 
in the end, he must say what the evidence means 
to him and make his conclusions understandable 
to his readers and his students. The image of 
truth, as ‘Trevelyan said, is always reflected 
through the prism of a finite mind. ‘To be com 
pletely objective, one either would have to be 
dead, for then it wouldn't matter any more, or 


niques of text 


as cold and inanimate as an iceberg. 
The historian has found no scientific laws 
to make him a prophet. He does not attempt, 


as SO many economists, political s¢ ientists, and 
sociologists have done, to chart the course of 
human events with scientific accuracy. Maybe 
if we knew everything that is to be known we 
could predict the future. Then we could enclose 
“in an iron, unbreakable caste of its 
own inevitable destiny,” and just sit around 


mankind 


and await our doom. Moreover, history does not 
repeat itself, in any exact, s¢ ientific way. Mus- 
solini was more, and less, than a reincarnated 
Caesar, and Hitler was not a second Ghengis 
Khan. Even so learned a scholar as Toynbee must 
take refuge in theology when he weighs the pros- 
pects of our present civilization in the light of 
dozens of others that have come and gone. 

Men are too complicated and too various for 
cold, scientific analysis, and each age weaves its 
own logic into the pattern of the past. History 
can throw much light on the still unfathomed 
nature of man. It is a “prophet looking back- 
wards,” and an age that does not remember its 
past may be condemned to repeat it, to use a 
phrase from Santayana. It is our task to make 
history a portal to understanding and a disci- 
pline useful to all. To train students without 
establishing the connection of their thinking 
and acting with that of the past, is dangerous, 
for it is not safe to trust the judgment of men 


unschooled in the history of the human race. 

I think history must always be a vital and 
central part of the social studies. It is not anti- 
quated and useless. It can be of real service to 
these disciplines, and it is the only cement 
which can bind them together. It seems to me 
that this is our only chance to achieve some 
philosophical unity, while each separate disci 
pline retains its own peculiar center of gravity. 

Seldom has a human idea or interest com 
pletely disappeared. A part of the past is always 
to be found in the present. History is a record 
of what mattered in the past, and a means of 
disseminating significant human experiences. It 
carries within its scope all the precious freight 
of human hope and failure, sorrow and compas- 
sion, and it may become a means for the en- 
largement of life, as it records man’s endless 
search for meaning in the human enterprise. 

The historian recognizes the validity of mul 
tiple hypotheses in a constantly changing world. 
He is concerned with moral concepts and civic 
virtues, not only with the processes of earning 
a living with special skills. He has learned, de 
spite what the poets say, that truth is mighty 
but does not always prevail. But he knows also 
that the scholar’s lamp frequently has shed a 
brighter and longer beam than the passions 
that burn in the public forum, and that a man’s 
idea, defeated in life, may triumph in death. 
From such observations, men may determine the 
port for which they want to set sail, find the 
beacons to steer their course, weigh the evidence 
in the delicate scales of justice and tolerance, and 
meet problems with serenity. 

All of this sounds very academic—even theo 
logical. If so, let me come down to earth and 
give several practical illustrations of how history 
may serve the teacher of the social studies, who 
has to deal, for example, with such problems as 
“creeping socialism” and “free enterprise” in the 
classroom, These terms are charged with a high 
voltage of prejudice and controversy. All the 
pressures for conformity to “accepted maxims” 
and regimentation focus on this issue nowadays. 
A fair discussion of the problem, it seems to me, 
must begin with its history. It requires a survey 
of the expansion of governmental authority from 
Thomas Jefferson to the present, to make clear 
how the process continued, regardless of what 
party was in power or what its spokesmen said 
on the political hustings. The social conscience 
once tolerated a working day for little children 
which began at sunrise and ended with sunset. 
The iron law of wages has been broken many 
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times. We would no longer permit families to 
starve in an epidemic of unemployment, or al- 
low children to wander homeless in our city 
streets. It was not too long ago when public edu- 
cation for all, at the taxpayer’s expense, was re- 
garded as heresy. 

Today the government regulates commerce in 
the public interest, and guarantees our bank 
deposits. Agriculture lives on government sup- 
port. The public health nurse, the food inspec- 
tor, the playground director and the forest 
ranger are important servants of government. 
Social security has been extended by Democrats 
and Republicans alike, and we call repeatedly 
on government to create the conditions which 
will enable free.enterprise to function, 

An historical introduction, in some such fash- 
ion, would remove much of the emotion sur- 
rounding such current controversies, and enable 
the student to see them in their proper per- 
spective, as part of the natural and inevitable 
evolution of a democratic society under modern, 
industrial conditions. It should help him under- 
stand that America is a never-ending process, 
not a fixed system; that democracy draws its 
spiritual sustenance from compromise among 
many diverse interests, freely expressed, and that 
the true greatness of America consists, in large 
measure, in its freedom for intellectual combat. 

Other illustrations of the validity and the 
usefulness of the historical approach will occur 
to you. In religion, what a difference it might 
make if we knew more about the history of 
religions other than our own, and discovered 
how much they are alike, and how all of them 
originated in the fears and hopes of men. 

One of our major functions as teachers is to 
get students to sift truth from propaganda. It 
is not enough to teach the facts of the textbook. 
One must awaken curiosity about the evidence 
on which they are based. Sometimes, this re- 
quires courage, but we cannot escape our re- 
sponsibilities by confusing tact with cowardice, 
and making discretion an excuse for hypocrisy. 

We live in an age when many have lost con- 
fidence, in old-fashioned democracy, and we 
have forgotten that we grew to greatness as a 
people because we had so many unpredictable 
individualists and gave them a chance to be 
heard. Today, it has become more comfortable 
to conform. We may well ask ourselves what 
teachers of the social studies have been doing 
to provide so many recruits for the demagogues 
and witch-hunters of our day. Perhaps ignorance 
and intellectual timidity go hand in hand. 


The teachers of the social studies are especially 
exposed to pressure groups—military organiza- 
tions, professional patriots, and undiscriminat- 
ing ancestor worshippers, who have had their 
special prejudices about heroes and_ villains 
which they want the teachers to pass on to the 
next generation. Labor leaders, business men 
and politicians have joined in this hue and cry. 
Too many of our citizens regard teachers as 
merely the hired hands of those who pay the 
taxes, It is one of the strange paradoxes in 
America that we worship education but fear 
the intellectuals. Censorship of textbooks and 
works of art still exists. ‘Teachers, who should 
be one of the most intelligent groups in the 
community, are often afraid to exercise their 
rights of active citizenship, and civics in the 
schools becomes a dull subject because it deals 
only with a dead framework of government, and 
not with the evaluation of how it really works. 

The teacher has a sacred obligation to be 
scholarly, impartial, and fair, but he cannot 
avoid controversial subjects. It is reprehensible 
to remain silent, or to sell out to a particular 
dogma, even though individuals and organiza- 
tions stand ready to pounce upon you, howevet 
judiciously you may handle controversial matters. 

In this age of fear, another look at the histori 
cal past could be helpful to the teacher of the 
social studies. The student must be taught that 
we have had organized attacks on our funda- 
mental liberties in other periods of our history. 
The Alien and Sedition Laws of John Adams’ 
time sought to make legitimate political criti- 
cism a crime against the state. In the 1850's, 
freedom of speech, assembly, the press and the 
mails were repeatedly violated during the slavery 
controversy. In the 18go’s, Populism was con 
fused with anarchism, and Bryan, a bone-dry, 
fundamentalist Presbyterian, was the anti-Christ 
of our Grandfathers. In World War I, hundreds 
of innocent people were deprived of their con 
stitutional rights by an hysterical assault upon 
the Bill of Rights. 

It would be well also if the teacher pointed 
out that in the War of 1812, which was openly 
sabotaged by many Americans; during the Mexi 
can War, which Lincoln denounced; and during 
the Civil War when both North and South 
were torn by internecine warfare, we got by 
without sedition acts, or loyalty oaths for teach- 
ers, or congressional committees on un-American 
activities, ‘The Republic did not crumble and 
the Constitution still lives. It is the teacher's 

(Concluded on page 204) 





A Survey of Elementary School 
Social Studies Programs 


Richard F. Bruns and Alexander Frazier 





QO GAIN some insight into the various 

types of social studies programs that have 

been developed for elementary schools 
throughout the United States, the writers of this 
report during 1956 made a survey of curriculum 
bulletins, teacher's guides, and courses of study 
issued by 29 large-city school systems in various 
parts of the country.' 

This report is an analysis of the findings from 
the survey insofar as they apply to the scope and 
sequence of social studies instruction in the 
elementary schools of the systems represented. 

In spite of some minor differences in the course 
sequence and grade placement of social studies 
material among the 2g school systems, a definite 
pattern of practice seems to have emerged. In 
general, it appears that the grade placement of 
each broad area of learning tends to center 
around one specific school year, with variations 
seldom occurring more than one year above or 
below the central trend. 

Io illustrate this tendency, the writers have 
made a numerical tabulation of the degree of 
preference among these systems for grade place- 
ment of social studies units, as shown in Table I. 
To simplify this tabulation and to clarify the 
pattern, these units have been grouped under 14 
broad areas of learning in the social studies field. 
It can be seen, according to this tabulation, that 
units related to “Living in the Home and 
School” are assigned at the Kindergarten-Grade 
One level by 20 of the survey systems, at the 
Grade ‘Two level by only four, and at the Grade 
Three level by just three systems out of the 21 
for which topic listings were available at these 
levels. ‘The tabulation further indicates that 
units relating to “Living in the Neighborhood” 
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are assigned at the Kindergarten-Grade One 
level by 11 systems at Grade Two by seven, and 
at Grade Three by three of the 21 systems for 
which such listings were available. 

From this information a sequence of learning 
areas may be outlined to reflect the apparent 
central tendency of these grade placements (see 
Table II). 

This hypothetical framework does not repre- 
sent the social studies program of any particular 
school system, nor should it be considered as a 
recommended sequence. It was formulated solely 
as a device to try to illustrate a “norm” of prac- 
tice among the 23 school systems studied. 

The sequential arrangement thus developed, 
however, does have some significance in that it 
illustrates so well the currently accepted point 
of view concerning growth in social studies con- 
cepts. In the framework shown above, most of 
the topics fall into a sequence that begins with 
the familiar and near-at-hand, then develops 
gradually, step by step, into everwidening areas 
of experience, interest, and concern. 

There are other factors, however, that appear 
to modify in some respect this direct evolution 
from the familiar to the remote. At the Grade 
Two level, where most of the survey systems be- 
gin their development of units on the larger 
community, there is a tendency for some to in 
clude a study of other types of community life 
as well, providing comparisons from the past or 
from other lands and environments. At Grade 
Three, the study of the larger community con- 
tinues in many systems with a look at the local 
community itself. 

At Grade Four, preference seems to be about 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 


Taste I: Trenps In Grape PLACEMENT OF SociaL Stupies MATERIAL as Founp IN CERTAIN 
Larce-Ciry ScnHoo. Systems 


Nore: The figures in this table represent the number of school systems in the survey at each of the six grade levels which 
goatee for the —— of social studies units in certain designated areas of anatenind 


Subject Area 


Grades 


L daing in the Sie and School: Citize enship; Pets Holidays and eons Health z and Safety; Ete. 


Living in the be Neighborhood: C Citizenship; Neighborhood Helpers and § Services; Care of Property; 


Etc. 


Living in the Larger Community: Community Wiehe and Sevviens Citizenship; Health and 


Sz watys Hae. 





Types of Community Life: Rural; Urban; Communities in Other Lands and Pieces; Primitive 


Communities 


Study of the Local Community: History; Resources; Geography; Community Agencies; wut 


tries; Etc. 





Study of the Local State: History; Resources; Ge ography; State Age ncies; Industries; Etc. 


Geographic or Climatic Regions of the World: Hot; Cold; Wet; ary High; Low Lands; Etc. 


United States History: Exploration; Settlement; E xpansion; Industrial and Cultural Growth; 


United States Geography: 1 ailtin Sagiones Political Bivttnne; Resources; C Chtanntens Posses- 


sions 


Then-and-Now Studies: Old World Bac hereunde ~ Modem C ‘vilization; Tec ale a Prog- 


ress; Etc. 


Current History Studies: Reletionthies Seneeen Nations; C seed dk Seenenals Prob- 


lems; Etc. 


American Neighbors: Lands and 0 Deaghe | of the Western Senntagine re Gegueghy, seuey, 


Cultures, Etc. 


Eurasia and Africa; Lands and Pe ephe s of the Eastern He vilghewe 


tures, Etc. 





Geography, History, Cul- 





Global Geography: World Trade; enmenate and Cheente ation; World enon es and 


Occ upations 


equally divided between studies of the local 
state and studies of the various geographic and 
climatic regions of the world. There is a strong 
tendency at Grade Five to correlate the study 
of United States history with United States 
geography and “then-and-now” studies. Units 
undertaken in Grade Six seem to suggest two 
possible combinations—one dealing with the 
lands and peoples of the Western and Eastern 
Hemispheres and the other with world trade, re- 
sources, and occupations, along with some cur- 
rent history studies concerning international re- 
lations, social and economic problems, etc. 
Although the specific subject area combina- 


tions suggested in this composite framework are 
not representative of any of the individual 
systems covered in the survey, it might be viewed 
as providing a point of reference for further re 
search in planning the social studies program. 
For example, our concepts of how learning can 
be developed through a series of experiences pro 
ceeding from the familiar to the unknown 
should be subject to continuous revision as we 
relate them to the actual experiences of a pres- 
ent-day child in his own environment. Modern 
facilities of transportation and communication 
may tend to make the distant seem more familiar 
at times than the close-at-hand. National events 
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‘Tasie Il: Framework Representine TENDENCY IN GRADE 
PLACEMENT OF Sociat Srupies Tortcs AMOnG 
Certain Larce-Citry Scuoor Systems 


Kindergarten- | Living in the Home and School; Living in 
Grade One the Neighborhood 


| Living in the Larger Community; Other 
| types of Community Life 


Grade ‘I'wo 


Grade Three | Living in the Larger Community; Study of 


the Local Community 
Grade Four Study of the Local State; Geographic-Cli- 
| matic Regions of the World 


United States History and Geography; 
**Then-and-Now” Studies 


Grade Five 


Current History Studies and Global Geog- 
| raphy; or American Neighbors and Eurasia 
and Africa 


Grade § 


and world news often occupy more television 
time than local news reports. Adventure stories 
of the type preferred by children ordinarily have 
as their locale some distant place or some remote 
time—past or future—rather than the present 
time or the local vicinity, Today many children 


belong to families that have moved about from 
one place to another, from one state to another. 

Such a changing pattern of experience for 
children may cause us properly to ask: 


Could more effective learning take place if this vicari- 
ous experience with distant places and remote times were 
related in some way to the study of the local regions for 
the purposes of mutual comparison and interrelation? 

Could a better understanding of the basic principles 
of community life be established through developing 
comparisons and interrelationships with other types of 
communities, past and present? 

Would concepts concerning the topography, climate, 
and resources of the local state or region have more mean- 
ing for children if compared, contrasted, or correlated in 
some way with a study of climates, landforms, resources, 
and ways of living in other regions of the world? 

The advantages of correlating the history and geogra- 
phy of a region are widely recognized, as are the values 
of relating the past and present in “then-and-now” studies. 
Is there equal recognition for such a correlation as learn- 
ing about nations and peoples in relation to their cultural 
ties and economic interdependencies rather than making 
a study of each nation, area, or continent independently? 


In conclusion, it is hoped that this survey of 
the content of elementary social studies pro- 
grams in certain large-city school systems may be 
found useful as a basis for more detailed analyses 
of the social studies curriculum. 
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responsibility to give the student some under- 
standing and perspective on these matters, in a 
time when so many good citizens put the halo of 
virtue around the heads of malicious gossips, 
political demagogues, and paid informers. 

A society without history cannot understand 
what it is doing. It is our obligation, through- 
out the whole wide range of the social studies, 
to elucidate the processes of democracy, illumi- 
nate the political scene, and develop critical 
thinking, so that we may hope to solve our 
problems in rational, intelligent, and fair dis- 
cussion. We might as well admit that we cannot 
escape value judgments and engage only in intel- 
lectual gymnastics, for our subject matter is of 
such a nature that it affects students in forging 
the ethical anchors of their minds. The responsi- 
bility we bear is sobering, even appalling, as 
every teacher has learned from students who 
come back to remind him of some long-forgotten 
comment made years ago. We have a solemn ob- 
ligation too, to quote President Eisenhower, to 
see to it that food for thought is never rationed 
or the diet dictated by government or a censor. 

Courses in methodology will help to solve some 
of these problems, depending on the spirit in 
which they are taught, but it takes much more 


to make a good teacher. It has become heresy 
in some quarters to say it, but I still would stress 
the importance of remaining an avid learner 
in one’s special field. It is too easy to generalize 
without adequate knowledge. Scholarship and 
good teaching go together. We must develop 
teachers with restless, inquiring minds. We can 
find security not in ignorance or timidity, but in 
learning and courage. 

We know full well that no scheme of educa- 
tion prepares a person for all the choices he 
will have to make in life, and we cannot pro- 
vide all the answers, But we can give students 
a knowledge of how to acquire knowledge, and 
seek to awaken the spirit of inquiry. 

Ours is a high calling. Let us stop apologizing 
for it. It is not to be entered upon lightly. Un- 
fortunately, we have to continue to recruit teach- 
ers by appealing to various motives, but there 
is only one good reason for being a teacher, 
namely, that we like our subject and our job 
better than anything else we could be doing, 
and that we cherish the opportunity to explore 
our field of knowledge with young and eager 
minds. More important than textbooks or edu- 
cational methodology is the example we set by 
character, by devotion, and by scholarly integrity. 





Geography and World Citizenship 


J. Russell Smith 








WAS a casualty of World War I. It was not 

a bullet wound. I worked in personal safety 

as Special Trade Expert on the War Trade 
Board in Washington. I was not physically ing 
jured by the war, but I received a deep and last- 
ing spiritual injury. I lost my world, 

I had grown up and become a teacher in the 
age of “progress.” Progress was a magic word. 
We were progressive. In the coming new age of 
science and progress we were gradually building 
up a new world, so we thought. A world in 
which war would no longer be a disturber. 

This dream was shattered by the 1914 out- 
break of power lust, land hunger, and destruc- 
tion. Must my sons and grandsons and other 
millions of sons and grandsons grow up and 
live under that threat? I was an unhappy man. 
I realized that here was a threat to last through 
generations of time. Would the next war be 
fought by those now going to school? Those yet 
unborn? What could I, or we, or any educator 
do to help? 

One morning in the winter of 1919 I awak- 
ened at four o'clock with an idea, Geography! 
In bathrobe and slippers I hurried up to my 
study. Before breakfast I had reviewed history 
and geography books, had perused maps, and 
had begun to get excited about the contribution 
geography could make to world citizenship. 

We have several levels of citizenship. We are 
citizens of our local community, our state, and 
our nations. We are also citizens of the world. 
The “One-World” idea has long been a reality 
in terms of trade. Now, in mid-twentieth cen- 
tury, we face the fact of world citizenship. 





Dr. J. Russell Smith, Emeritus Professor of Eco 
nomic Geography, Columbia University, needs no 
introduction to social studies teachers. He is the 
author of North America; of the widely used college 
text, Industrial and Commercial Geography; of several 
elementary school textbooks on the subject of human 
geography, and of other publications. He is also the 
only living American Professor of Geography who has 
received the American Geographical Society's Cullum 
medal for distinguished service in the advancement of 
geographical science. 





Science and instant communication have made 
us citizens of the world whether we wish it ot 
do not wish it. 

Within the space of one week, World Citizen 
John Foster Dulles, United States Secretary of 
State, was in ‘Tokyo, London, and Paris working 
on problems of international politics, It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that he was 
dealing with life and death—struggling to guar- 
antee peace. The opposite, war, might mean 
death to tens of millions. 

Education for world citizenship (perhaps 
“higher citizenship” is a better term) is a serious 
business in which geography plays a central role. 


KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 


At the earliest possible moment in his school 
ing, the pupil should begin to learn how to use 
maps and globes. Needless to say, these are 
essential tools in the study of geography. (Is the 
pupil able to “see” Great Britain and France, 
Egypt and Israel, India and Pakistan on his 
“mental map” when he hears the words? Is he 
familiar enough with the globe to pinpoint the 
area of his own home and to “see” it in relation 
to other areas of the earth?) 

While he is acquiring these fundamental 
skills, the pupils should also learn to be curious 
about the world around him. He should be 
raising questions and seeking answers: How do 
people live in a country that has little rain 
or a lot of rain? In a hot country—or a cold 
country? In forested areas, desert areas, fertile 
farming areas, densely populated urban areas? 
In a country rich in coal, oil, iron ore, and other 
minerals—or a country that has little coal, oil, 
iron ore, and other minerals? Why do some 
countries have good systems of transportation 
and communication, others very poor systems? 
Why do some countries have high standards of 
living, others low standards? Why is the per 
centage of illiteracy high in many countries, low 
in many others? With questions of this kind, 
the pupil begins to unlock one of the doors that 
lead to an understanding of the world and its 
peoples, and the pupil who has reached this 
point in his education is standing on the thresh- 
old of education for world citizenship. 
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ATTITUDES 

Knowledge and skills are not, however, the 
whole of education. There is also the matter of 
attitudes. Recent history shows that minds can 
change in a generation. See how the United 
States that rejected the League of Nations in 
1gig and contemptuously said, “Let Europe stew 
it its own juice” later rushed to help found the 
United Nations in 1945. 

Here is the teacher's great opportunity. Each 
of us is an influence. We cannot escape it. 
Neither can the pupil. We do, we must, help the 
child disrespect for other 
peoples, sympathy or antagonism, 
toward understanding or misunderstanding. 
Whether we wish it or not, we are bound to 
lead youth toward peace and world organization 


toward respect o1 


toward 


or toward misunderstanding and war. 

Peoples must learn to respect each other if 
the world is to have peace. They must also over 
come that feeling of egotism which makes them 
feel that things different from their own are not 
quite so good as their own. This egotism is not 
merely juvenile, or new. The word “barbarian” 
is nothing but Greek for “foreigner.” 

One of the greatest verses of Scripture tells us 
to judge not, that we be not judged, The geogra 
phy class is a continual temptation to judge, and 
it is also a continual opportunity for the teacher 
fundamental wisdom, 
namely, that difference does not necessarily mean 


to inculcate a piece of 


inferiority or supertority. People can be different 
and all stand erect in self respect and common 
courtesy. Can't we establish economic and cul 
tural differences as common things like differ- 
ences in language—to be accepted in our stride? 

Class discussion of the accomplishments of 
other peoples may lead to respect. Look at the 
Eskimo’s boat, made in some cases of skins sewed 
together with sinews, and stretched around a 
framework of bones. In this amazing boat the 
lone paddler sits with his blouse of water proof 
skin bound tightly around the opening of the 
boat, and around his wrists and neck. If his boat 
upsets, no water can get into it. With a flip of 
his paddle the Eskimo turns the boat upright 
and paddles on. This is one of the most marvel- 
ous marine creations of the human race. 

The Eskimo kayak, the Indian arrowhead, the 
Inca roads, the Great Wall of China, the pyra- 
mids—these and many other achievements of 
people of other times and other places are all 
within the comprehension of elementary school 
pupils. Once the teacher has the theme, the 
essential idea, the material for developing the 


theme is readily available, and the boys and girls 
begin to understand that differences are not in 
themselves marks of inferiority or superiority. 

While the pupil is discovering that no one 
people has a monopoly on ingenuity and creative 
activity, he will also learn that peoples through- 
out the world have much in common. He will 
quickly learn that men in all countries are 
busily engaged day in and day out making 
homes, educating their children, operating their 
governments. In these and related activities our 
aims are the same as those of the Eskimo, the 
Indians of North America or South America, the 
peoples of Asia, the Europeans. 

It is thrilling to discover that the world is a 
great workshop of fellow hunters and craftsmen 
engaged in the endless task of procuring food. 
The geography class gives continual opportunity 
for comparing the activities of these differing 
craftsmen as they produce food in many differ- 
ent kinds of places. The farmer in Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, Maine, Florida, Germany, or Russia digs 
potatoes. The starch of the potato is one of the 
main foods of nearly all races. Potato starch 
(carbohydrate) is the same nutrient that the 
native of the tropic forest country gets when he 
digs cassava roots or yams or cultivates his ban 
anas, or when he fells a saga palm (tapioc a). 

As the pupils learn how peoples in other lands 
procure food, clothing, and shelter, and how 
they govern themselves and worship and play, 
they develop a kind of mental fellowship with 
youth in other lands. Each group of people has 
to get along with the land it has, hot or cold, wet 
or dry, rich land or poor land, hilly or level, 
stony or smooth. Surely our young folk will 
have sympathy for people whose country happens 
to have little that helps to make a living. 


UNDERSTANDINGS 

We are emphasizing the point that sympa 
thetic attitudes must rest upon a solid base of 
understanding. The opposite, ignorance and 
prejudice, leads toward conflict and war. 

One night a friend who happens to call him 
self a “one-hundred-percent American,” was dis- 
cussing a lecture we had just attended on the 
subject of a foreign country. “Those foreigners 
certainly do foolish things,” he said. My reply to 
him was, “Do foreigners always do foolish things 
or are the things they do more or less natural?” 

It is easy to find reasons why the Eskimo’s house 
is of skin or snow, why the mountaineer’s house 
is of wood, why dwellings in desert oases are of 

(Concluded on page 208) 





Main Street, Europe 





Henry C. Borger, Jr. 





AVE you ever overheard a group of 

European housewives discussing their 

shopping problems? Have you ever 
listened to some continental hotel managers giv- 
ing their frank appraisals of Americans? Have 
you ever actually heard the opinions of English 
workmen, of union members in Eire, or of repre- 
sentatives of management in France? 

Do you know if European families and teen- 
agers have problems and tensions similar to those 
of their American counterparts? Do those who 
run European schools have educational philoso- 
phies similar to ours? And what do American 
students abroad think of universities on both 
sides of the Atlantic? 

How is organized religion fairing across the 
continent? Has the clericals’ stand toward Com- 
munism been effective in the eyes of their 
countrymen? What seems to be the balance 
sheet on socialism? And what do Europeans think 
are the prospects for an eventual United Europe 
or for World Federalism? 

Did you ever hear about a horse who went on 
a vacation? Or, continuing on the lighter side, 
did you ever think that a Dutch housewife 
might like to live on a houseboat because then 
she can easily move whenever she gets into a 
fight with her neighbors? 

Few of us, of course, could ever hope to learn 
about these things by direct interviews or by dis- 
cussion with Europeans. However, the schools 
and the adult and community groups in and 
around Worcester, Massachusetts, now have the 
opportunity to hear at first hand both well 
known personages and the answers or partial 
answers to these and many other related ques- 
tions. These groups now have at their disposal 





Dr. Borger, for many years an active member of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, is Dean of 
Men and Associate Professor of Education at Clark 
University in Worcester, He has 
served on the Audio-Visual Committee, on the sub- 
committee that with Teaching Films 
Custodians, and most recently on the Publications 
Committee, of which he was chairman in 1956. 


Massachusetts. 
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a series of 27 half-hour programs, called Main 
Street, Europe, which they may freely borrow 
in either tape or record form from the Worces- 
ter Free Public Library, the local Chamber of 
Commerce, or from the colleges in that city. 

This on-the-spot coverage by newsman Louis 
Fontaine was made possible through the coopera- 
tion and contributions of many groups, includ- 
ing educational institutions, Worcester business 
and industry, labor, public and private organiza- 
tions. Backed by this joint effort, Mr. Fontaine, 
three years ago, travelled 30,000 miles through 14 
different European countries on a seven-month 
recording tour. Having gathered the interviews 
abroad, he made them into a radio series which 
was first broadcast from station WTAG, Worces- 
ter. Incidentally, one of these broadcasts won 
the Christophers Radio Award. 

Later, two members of the Clark University 
faculty, under a grant from the George I, Alden 
Prust, re-edited the material, added commentary 
and worked with Mr. Fontaine to put the pro- 
grams into their present form. Dr. Samuel Van 
Valkenburg, Director of Clark's Graduate School 
of Geography, known for his intimate knowledge 
of the people and politics of his own native 
Netherlands and the rest of Europe, and the pres- 
ent writer worked on the project. As a result of 
this collaboration with Mr. Fontaine, educa- 
tional institutions, community groups, clubs 
and adult organizations in the Worcester area 
have had these programs available on tape or 
record during the past two years. 

There have been problems in their use, ‘The 
quality of a few of the recordings admittedly 
is not up to the general high standard. Quite 
naturally, too, the programs have varied in effec 
tiveness in accordance with the degree of pre 
paredness of the group and leader using them 
and with the suitability of the material to the 
purpose and maturity of the listeners. However, 
when used properly these recordings have given 
much information and “flavor,’” and, more im 
portant, have encouraged thought and stimu 
lated lively discussion about problems that affect 
both Americans and Europeans. 

For college students the program, “England 
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and Socialism,” offered something that was diffi- 
cult to get from reading and lecture—first-hand 
opinions of Britishers from all walks of life and 
an analysis of the problem by one of the editors 
of the Economist. “Christmas Across Europe” 
provided for an elementary school a holiday pro- 
gram that explained differing Yuletide customs 
and brightened the day with carols, including 
a special one by the Vienna Boys’ Choir. To a 
church discussion group “Women in European 
Society’ proved most provocative, leading to a 
thoughtful consideration of the position of 
women in America and the revelation of differ- 
ing mores in what we often consider a homogene- 
ous group. “Youth Across Europe” intrigued 
teen-agers in school and at the “Y's” by the inti- 
mate look into the everyday life of their confreres 
across the sea and helped them recognize some 
of their own concerns as universal problems, An 
interview with the acting headmaster of Harrow 
in “Schools of Europe’ has given many students 
training to be teachers a better insight into the 
educational philosophy of the English “public” 
schools. ‘Then, too, the bull session of a quartet 
of Oxford students in “Universities of Europe” 
has illuminated the advantages and = disad- 
vantages of a college education in the United 
States in comparison with one in Britain. 
‘There are, however, two major difficulties 
with this type of on-the-spot reporting. First, 
topics and interviewees must be carefully selected 
to give objective and balanced presentations. 
Second, titles become dated, or at least informa- 


tion and opinions about timeless subjects be- 
come obsolete very quickly. 

Recognizing these difficulties, Mr. Fontaine 
returned to Europe during the past year to get 
more raw material for new programs and for 
up-dating older ones. This will undoubtedly 
improve the quality and usefulness of this series 
of recordings. In the meantime there is still 
timely material available to teachers and leaders 
in Central Massachusetts who wish to have their 
classes and groups visit Main Street, Europe. 
Available titles are: “Europe at Work”; “Labor 
and Management Across Europe”; “Marshall 
Plan vs. Inflation Across Europe”; “Trade or 
Aid?”; “England and Socialism”; “Europe and 
Socialism”; “Europe Looks at World Federal- 
ism”; “Can Europe Unite?”; “Internal Tensions 
in Europe”; “Does Europe Like Us? (Part 1)”; 
“Does Europe Like Us? (Part II)”; ‘Editors’ 
Round-Up Across Europe”; “European Attitudes 
and Opinions”; “Families of Europe’; “Youth 
Across Europe”; “Schools of Europe”; “Universi- 
ties of Europe”; “Housing Across Europe”; 
“Women in European Society’; “Shopping 
Across Europe”; “Europe Grows Its Food”; 
“Recipes Across Europe”; “Sports Across 
Europe”; “Churches of Europe (Part 1)”; 
“Churches of Europe (Part II)”; “Christmas 
Across Europe”; “Worcester and Europe.”? 

* These titles are available for loan in tape form from 
the Chamber of Commerce, 32 Franklin Street, Worcester 
3, Massachusetts, The borrower is required to supply 
postage. 





GEOGRAPHY AND WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


(Continued from page 206) 


sundried brick, why the desert nomads use tents 
for shelter, why people who live in tropical 
forests build shelters of grass and thatch. 

The secret of success in teaching geography 
lies in our ability to develop in our pupils an 
understanding of other peoples and the desire to 
learn more about them. 

Our early ancestors were primitive people. ‘To- 
day we think of them as “savages.” In colonial 
America, as in Europe in those days, people be- 
lieved in witchcraft. But times have changed, and 
ways of living and of thinking have changed, 
chiefly through the discovery of new knowledge, 
which, in turn, has brought us better tools. 
One of the exciting things of the world is the 


speed with which other nations also change when 
new knowledge and new opportunities come to 
them. 

If we know enough geography and enough 
history and enough human nature, we shall feel 
that the foreigner is neither queer nor foolish, 
but is much like ourselves. When we study the 
geography and the history of any group we are 
likely to find that the people have done very 
much as we would have done had we been born 
and reared where they live. 

Boys and girls who have reached this point in 
their understanding of the world around them 
have taken the first long step along the road that 
leads them to effective world citizenship. 





Teen-Age World History 


Jennie L. Pingrey 





OMPILING a history of the world writ- 

ten by teen-agers about their own coun- 

tries, is the audacious project undertaken 
by the History Club of Hastings High School, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York, U.S.A. Two 
years’ work has already resulted in a collection 
of 33 national histories, several promises, and 
many interesting contacts. The project is based 
upon the belief that world understanding will 
be improved by young people knowing more 
than they know now about what other young 
people believe to be their own country’s his- 
tory. Since, however, adolescents are not likely 
to pick up huge tomes, only UNESCO members 
have been invited and a limit of one thousand 
words per history has been set. Fairness would 
prescribe variation of the length according to the 
antiquity of the country and the complexity of 
its history, but such careful weighing of factors 
would be far too dificult an undertaking too diffi 
cult for teenagers and the application of an 
elastic rule would probably cause more trouble 
than it would avoid. 

We requested that each history be written in 
one of the United Nations languages, if possible; 
so far, all have been in English except Brazil's 
(A History Club member has a Brazilian cousin 
who is a professional translator!); Hungary's 
(Two students in our school offered Hungarian- 
born grandmothers as translators); France's and 
Cuba's, which were taken care of by the French 
and Spanish departments of our school. No spe 
cific requirements or even suggestions were made 
as to the type of material to be included in the 
histories the young people prepared—political, 
economic, or cultural. 

Many of the histories we have received show 
the optimism of youth so greatly needed in out 
discouraged world. An English boy writes, “Yet 
today we look forward with hope to the fu- 
ture.” Another history begins, “Austria, my be- 





This report of an extremely interesting, and cer- 
tainly unusual, project comes to us from a teacher of 
social studies in the HastingsOn-Hudson (N.Y.) High 
School. 





loved country! Where is your place in space 
and time? What is your importance in the 
world?” And another says, “Yet Korea is .. . 
still . waiting .. . the new age when justice 
and peace will reign on the earth.” The Belgian 
history says, “We are proud to bring together 
more and more often, men of good will.” Leb- 
anon is still more specific in its good offices: “It 
is in the hands of Lebanon more than any other 
country in the East to help interpret the Arab 
World to the West. It is also in their hands, 
especially the Christians amongst them, to help 
interpret Western civilization and culture to the 
East.”” Canada closes its history with this ringing 
proclamation, “Now in 1954, Canadians can 
proudly stand among the democracies of the 
world, confident in the knowledge that it is not 
by chance that freedom is their heritage but by 
the ‘blood, toil, tears and sweat’ of their fellow 
men.” 

Civil rights are mentioned in other histories, 
too. Greece proudly states, “Athens estab- 
lished the ideal of genuine, direct Democracy.” 
Sweden describes its early introduction of trial 
by jury. Korea refers to its early use of examina- 
tions for civil service. Luxembourg proclaims, 
“Liberty of the press was introduced.” The 
English boy writes that England, “stands today 
as an example of true democracy where men 
can freely express their thoughts and ideas with 
out any fear of reprisals being taken against 
them because they uphold what they believe to 
be right.” Brazil describes the liberation of the 
slaves in 1888, and Argentina writes that there 
is no color line there. 


Economic history, as well as political, is to 
be found in these accounts, A Ceylonese stu- 
dent writes, “These Aryans introduced agricul- 
ture, irrigation, and a settled social order, thus 
improving and beautifying the country,” and, 
further on, continues, “Enormous tanks and 
canals (still in use) were built.” Holland's his- 
tory, the first received and an excellent one, is, 
of course, sea-dominated. “For centuries the 
Dutch have fought against their greatest enemy, 
and friend, the sea. . . . Hydraulic engineering 
developed. People made plans for the reclama- 
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tion of land.”” This should be of especial inter- 
est to teen-agers in arid lands. Luxemborg’s his- 
tory relates that she, “survived relatively well 
the inflation and economic crisis of the go's... . 
After the war [World War II] . . . new roads 
were built, bridges reconstructed and the stand- 
ard of life increased as it never had before.” 
Argentina says, “There are large stretches of 
desert, which will be as fertile as the Imperial 
Valley in California once they are irrigated.” 


Cultural history was included in these student 
accounts also, Ceylon’s history says “Prosperity 
followed the coming of Buddhism. Architecture, 
sculpture and painting flourished.” The Korean 
student says that their people, “have been from 
beginning highly religious.’ Lebanon states that, 
“In spite of their warring the Crusades proved 
to be a movement of fruitful economic, social 
and cultural interchange between the East and 
the West.” Greece proclaims, “Western civiliza 
tion as we know it today finds its basic roots en- 
snarled in the foundations laid by the amazing 
people who tried to solve the most difficult 
problems with thought as their only weapon and 
in so doing taught humanity the power of the 
mind.” Holland includes a reference to Rem 
brandt. Austria, after emphasizing how small a 
“in time 


part of the globe it covers, says it has, 
full of glory and full of affliction, given im- 
mortal cultural values to the whole world.” 


Some countries specifically note the contribu 
tions of other countries to their own. Belgium 
Romans were more civilized and 
telgians lots of things they didn't 
telgians derived lots of advan 
And, later in its 


says, ‘“The 
taught the 
know. So the 
tages from that situation.” 
history, adds this glowing appreciation, “The 
Constitution passed on the 7th of February, 
1847, takes the best part of the ancient com 
munal rights of the famous French ‘Declaration 
of the Rights of Man’ which in turn derived 
from England's constitution and liberties.” A 
gentina referring to one of their presidents, 
says, “Sarmiento brought teachers from the 
United States of America to start this country’s 
excellent school system.” Holland, after de 
scribing the terrible damages of the 1953 flood, 
adds, “The Dutch succeeded in repairing the 
damages caused by the flood. ‘To a great extent 
they have been helped in this task by volunteers 
from foreign countries, while Holland received 
important gifts and donations from all parts of 


the world. The Dutch have felt greatly im- 


pressed by the spontaneous acts of sympathy 
which they will not forget soon.” 

Some histories emphasize recent history, others 
their beginnings. Where to start so brief a his- 
tory might well puzzle an adult; it is not sur- 
prising that accounts written by teen-agers show 
great variations. ‘““The dawn of Korean History 
dates back as far as the mid-Neolithic Age.” 
Sweden, too, starts with the Stone Age. The 
Greeks declare that their history has been con- 
tinuous since the twentieth century B.C, Ceylon 
begins with 543 B.C. Belgium starts with the 
ringing statement that, “As far back as you can 
learn our history, Belgians have always been 
fighting for independence.” Burma writes that, 
“Modern Burmese history begins in 1551.” 


To get the varied and delightful histories 
quoted, we have used many sources of addresses 

pen pals, Ministries of Education, servicemen, 
cultural attachés, friends, relatives, the Inter- 
national Institute of Education, and the New 
York Herald Tribune student exchange. We 
have asked only for the address of one good 
school for teen-agers in each country. An amaz- 
ing coincidence was that a letter sent to a pen 
pal in Argentina was assigned for an answer to 
a girl whose mother had once lived in our 
village! A startling incident was the reception 
of a vituperative letter from a man who had 
seen our request posted on a bulletin board in 
Venezuela and answered it, criticizing American 
policy and attitude, and scolding the student 
chairman for meddling in world affairs instead 
of raising babies! (She happens to be the oldest 
in a family of 13 children.) He said he was 
Polish. We thought his name sounded French 
and some of the phrases in his letter sounded 
like Mein Kampf. A touching letter came from 
a refugee from North Vietnam to South Vietnam 
who promised to write a history of his country 
as soon as he could but said apologetically that 
it was his first letter in English and he had been 
there only four days! We never heard from him 
again. 

The History Club hopes that a teen-ager in 
each of the other UNESCO nations will soon 
seize this opportunity, not for self-glorification 
and propaganda in the undesirable sense, but, 
as these teen-agers have done, to relate his na- 
tion’s history as he sees it, hoping that this will 
produce a volume that will be read around the 
world and will be a significant contribution of 
youth toward international understanding and 
peace. 





The Togoland Plebiscite: 
A United Nations Landmark 


L. H. Phillips 








HE peoples of the former West African 

territory of British Togoland have at- 

tained independence, and in so doing 
have established a landmark in United Nations 
history. On March 6, 1957, occurred the double 
event of the transformation of the colony of Gold 
Coast into the nation named Ghana, and the 
union with it of the Trust Territory of British 
‘Togoland. This union is the result of the first 
plebiscite ever held in a United Nations Trust 
Territory, and marks an implementation of one 
of the ideals of the United Nations Charter—the 
principle of self-determination of peoples. 

The area known since 1946 as the Trust Terri- 
tory of Togoland under British Administration 
is one of the two divisions of the former Ger- 
man protectorate. In 1914 this area was occupied 
by British and French forces, and became in 
1922 a part of the League Mandates System; 
the eastern (and larger) portion was placed 
under French administration and the remainder 
under British administration. In December, 
1946, these Mandates became United Nations 
Trust Territories, with no change in Administer- 
ing Authorities. 

British ‘Togoland constituted an area of 13,041 
square miles, slightly larger than the State of 
New Hampshire and more elongated, being 320 
miles in length and varying in width from 10 
to 70 miles. It was landlocked, extending north- 
ward from a southern boundary located about 
go miles inland from the Gulf of Guinea. It 
was bordered on the west and south by the Gold 
Coast, with French Togoland on the east. The 





“In my opinion,” the author writes in reference 
to the Togoland plebiscite, “not enough attention 
is being given by our media of public information 
to such minor but solid accomplishments. It is through 
such experiences as this that the orderly world of 
the future is being built.” Dr. Phillips is Professor 
of Government at the University of Redlands in 
Redlands, California. 





population of British Togoland in 1954 totaled 
423,000, with the southern area of forests and 
swamps somewhat more heavily settled than the 
northern grasslands, Among some 20 principal 
tribal groups, the northern may be traced to 
Sudanic origin while the southern, including the 
well-known Ewes and some Ashantis, are more 
Negroid. 

For more than 35, years British ‘Togoland was 
administered as an integral part of the Gold 
Coast colony, with due regard to the special 
obligations of its status as Mandate and as Trust 
Territory. Since 1947, however, the unification 
demands of the Ewe tribe, whose peoples inhabit 
areas which extend across southern Gold Coast, 
British Togoland, and French ‘Togoland, pre 
sented the British government and the United 
Nations with a continuing problem. 

In the meantime, the political development 
of the Gold Coast, exemplified by the successes 
of Prime Minister Nkrumah, led in 1954 to a 
memorandum by Britain to the ‘Trusteeship 
Council, announcing that should the Gold Coast 
become independent, the continuation of the 
existing Trusteeship Agreement would be im 
possible. This circumstance led the General 
Assembly to instruct a Visiting Mission to con 
duct a survey and submit recommendations. 
This survey was accomplished in mid-1g55, and 
the Visiting Mission unanimously recommended, 
in pursuance of Article 76b of the United Na 
tions Charter, that a plebiscite should determine 
the wishes of the inhabitants of British ‘Togo 
land. This procedure was acceptable to the 
Trusteeship Council, and after lengthy con 
sideration the General Assembly adopted on 
December 15, 1955, by vote of 42-7, a resolution 
for such a plebiscite. Eduardo Espinosa Prieto 
of Mexico was appointed by the General As- 
sembly to be United Nations Plebiscite Com 
missioner. 

The Togolanders were not without experience 
in the use of the ballot box. For elections to 
the Gold Coast legislature in 1954, universal, 
direct, secret suffrage had been established, Four 
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teen of the 104 single-member constituencies 
were wholly or partly in British Togoland, and 
38 candidates therein had received a total of 
124,000 votes. The majority party in the legis- 
lature was the Convention People’s Party, and 
the principal minority parties were the Northern 
People’s Party and the ‘Togoland Congress Party. 
Of the 14 Togoland representatives elected in 
1954, six were of the CPP, four of the NPP, 
two of the Togoland Congress, and two were 
independent. Togoland was represented in the 
Nkrumah cabinet by two members. 

Ihe plebiscite was administered by the British 
government, with the United Nations Plebiscite 
Commissioner and a staff of observers acting as 
assistants and overseers, operating from 13 duty 
stations throughout the ‘Territory. The Adminis- 
trator, Sir John Dring, and the Commissioner, 
Mr. Espinosa Prieto, met at Ho, the principal 
city of southern ‘Togoland, in January, 1956, 
with the leaders of the political parties. ‘They 
adopted the symbols to be used on the ballot, 
a necessary device for a population almost en- 
tirely illiterate. The alternatives offered the 
voters were: (1) union with an independent 
Gold Coast; or (2) separation from the Gold 
Coast and continued Trusteeship “pending the 
ultimate determination of its political future.” 
For the former, the symbol was a white clenched 
first with forefinger pointing up, on a_ black 
background; for separation, the symbol was a 
yellow disk resembling the sun 

Registration for the plebiscite opened in mid 
January and continued to May g. Officials and 
observers moved out over the dirt roads from 
Ho, equipped with camp beds, mosquito nets, 
cooking utensils and insecticides. Many villages 
in remote regions were reached only on foot. 
Notices were posted in all villages, in English 
and in four dialects, explaining the rules and 
procedures. ‘Ten mobile cinemas were employed, 
with commentators and question-and-answer 
periods. On April 16, the cinema vans began a 
second tour, explaining in detail the casting of 
the ballots. Each registrant was required to verify 
that he was at least 21 years of age, and had 
resided in the Territory for at least 12 months 
during the last two years. 

Registers were posted in the villages for veri- 
fication and cases of doubtful claimants were de- 
cided by magistrates’ courts. Two hundred and 
ten claims and 912 objections were disposed of 
between February 14 and May 3. Fines and pen- 
alties were announced for attempts to influence 
any person to yote or not to vote, and _ prohibi- 


tions were placed upon the use of oaths, fetishes, 
spells and the gong-gong as threats. 

The work of the United Nations observers 
was mainly to explain the rules and note their 
enforcement. This description tells something 
of their experience: 

Over bumpy, dusty roads the observers travel to the 
villages of mud huts and grass roofs, with a large ancient 
tree as a focal point around which the villagers gather 
under the chairmanship of the Chief. 

Men in bright colored cloaks slung over the left 
shoulder and women in printed dresses (the material is 
imported from England and Japan) and with a silk 
scarf of matching color over their heads, receive the 
United Nations representatives in proper style according 
to local customs and protocol. 

Ihe Chief sends for the elders. All sit in a circle. In 
the south, the Chief sits on his stool, patterned after the 
Golden Stool of the Ashantis; in the north his seat is a 
leopard skin. The Chief makes a speech of welcome. The 
United Nations representatives shake hands with all 
present, beginning at the right. The Chief tells his people 
why the United Nations representatives are there. The 
observers explain the object of their visit.* 


The plebiscite was held on May 9, 1956. Long 
lines appeared at the 550 polling stations long 
before their opening at 6 a.M., and by noon go 
percent of the votes had been cast. Every voter 
had his left thumb indelibly inked as he accepted 
his ballot. Of the 193,674 registered voters (46 
percent of the population), 83 percent cast a 
ballot. The results were: for union with an 
independent Gold Coast, 93,365; for separation, 
67,422. The number of rejected ballots was 
1,095. Thus a majority of 57.6 percent of those 
voting favored union. There was a distinct dif 
ference in the returns from the Northern sec 
tion and those from the Southern Section of the 
Territory. Districts in the Southern Section 
voted against union by a margin of two to one, 
reflecting the desires of the Ewe people for a 
union which would include all of their number 
The Convention People's Party had favored 
union, while the Togoland Congress Party ad- 
vocated voting for separation, looking to a possi 
ble future unification of the two Togolands. 

Ihe Trusteeship Council accepted the reports 
on the plebiscite and recommended that the 
General Assembly take appropriate steps to 
terminate the Trusteeship Agreement. This the 
General Assembly did, by resolution of December 
13, 1956 (63-0), in which the termination date 
was set to coincide with the independence of 
the Gold Coast. 

(Concluded on page 216) 
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Significant Trends in the Social Studies 
Curriculum: 1952-1955 


Jonathon C. McLendon 





Significant trends in the curriculum frequently reveal themselves through full or intensive treatment 
in professional publications. In order to identify recent trends, four members of an NCSS Sub- 
Committee* have surveyed the literature dealing with the social studies curriculum. They annotated 
and classified 95 articles in periodicals and 57 books and booklets published during the period mid- 
1952 to mid-1955. This study brings up to date a similar, brief report that appeared in the November, 
1952, issue Of SOCIAL EDUCATION. 

Space limitations make it impossible to publish the complete report on the survey. Copies of the 
complete report are, however, available upon request. Write to Jonathon C,. McLendon, Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham, North Carolina. 


CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION Probably the most widely heralded publica- 
CONSIDERABLE number and diversity tion concerning citizenship education was the 
of publications during the three-year thirty-second yearbook of the Superintendents 
period dealt with citizenship education. Association, Educating for American Citizen 
A committee report to the Commissioners of ship. Introductory chapters characterize Ameri 
Education of the Northeastern States gave in- ©@" Citizenship in actuality and potentiality, in 
creased backing to the movement, at least in that the mid twentieth century. rhe volume pro- 
region.! Two writers in the Civic Education poses four major “components” (aims) of civic 
Service issued a challenging plea for contempo- training: (1) knowledge and understanding of 
rary materials in citizenship training.? Two ex- the struggle, past and present, for liberty and 
tensive publications of the Detroit Citizenship — JUSUCE; (2) loyal attitudes; (3) skills in critical 
Education Study reported on “a total school ap- thinking and problems solving as applied to civic 
proach to citizenship education.”** Popular problems; and (4) practice in civic a¢ tivities, One 
magazines reflected at least potential public in- chapter is devoted to each of these aims as they 
terest in citizenship education.** Some writers =< being, and may be, ac hieved in schools. 
devoted specific attention to citizenship training rhe yearbook summarizes selected curriculums 
at the college level. %° Two recent editions and activities in a number of school systems 
of social studies methods textbooks placed in- and the outstanding features of several nationally 
creased emphasis on training for citizenship." ™ known programs for citizenship education. 
One writer proposed utilizing citizenship prac- Bibliographies at the ends of chapters offer aid 
tices as a basis for evaluation of learning in an identifying Most of the recently published 
United States history courses.* The Teachers materials on citizenship training. Throughout, 
College, Columbia University, Citizenship Edu- the volume presents citizenship education as 
cation Project has disseminated extensive and = |" the sole province of any one subject,” but 
suggestive materials, chiefly for teachers, although it emphasizes the basic contribution that the 
the materials have normally been restricted to social studies offer in training of citizens. 
those teachers officially participating in the 
Project. “The Tufts University Civic Education 
Center has prepared stimulating materials for 
high schools in the “Living Democracy Series.” 


ORGANIZING THE CURRICULUM 


The outstanding publications of recent years 
dealing with the organization of the social studies 
curriculum have been the booklets comprising 
the NCSS Curriculum Series. During the period 


* Harry Bard, Baltimore Public Schools; Gladys Hoff- aa a ate | kl 
pauir, Southwestern Louisiana Institute; Mary C, Wilson, surveyed, tour of these booklets appeared, deal- 


Lincoln Parish (Louisiana) Schools; Jonathon C. ing with the social studies curriculum in the 
McLendon, Duke University, Chairman. primary grades,'® in the middle grades,'® in 
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senior high school,'? and in the first two years of 
college.* Both by discussion of principles in- 
volved and by summaries of outstanding or un- 
usual curriculums, the organization of the 
curriculum at each grade level receives full treat- 


ment. 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN COLLEGES 

sesides the Curriculum Series booklet, numer- 
ous other recent writings have treated social 
studies at the college level. Odum identified his- 
torical forces influencing American universities 
in general and the social sciences in particular.'® 
Seligman characterized public policy as the heart 
of general education in social studies at the col- 
lege level.2° Writings have dealt with such a 
variety of topics as the program at one college 
and in Catholic colleges.2? One writer advocated 
preparation of social 


integrated courses for 
described a 


studies teachers,** while another 
summer course partaking of materials from vari- 
ous courses in political science.** UNESCO pub- 
pamphlets dealing with social 


lished three 


studies at the college level.****.?7 Several writers 
emphasized citizenship education in collegiate 
social studies." *'° Two articles reported ex- 
periments in methods of teaching social studies 


in college.2** Still other articles treated various 
phases of college-level social studies. ** %% 

An article by Park summarized some of the 
significant trends in social studies at the junior 
college level.** After reviewing three previous 
studies, Park identified five trends. He reported 
that some institutions are basing courses on the 
needs of students. Some schools have courses 
which draw materials from several of the social 
sciences, and, in one case at least, from other 
disciplines. Survey courses are becoming less 
catalogic, are tending toward thorough treat 
ment of each of a few topics, College courses in 
social studies are placing emphasis on social 
values and critical thinking, and are utilizing a 
greater variety of methods and materials. 


REVIVAL oF HusTory 


Continued publication of writings dealing 
with the teaching of history underscore the re- 
cent trend toward increasing offerings in history 
at the elementary and secondary school level. 
UNESCO published a booklet of suggestions for 
teaching of history.°° Some instructional ma- 
terials for history received attention; textbooks,** 
local resources,*" and historical sources.** Varied 
aspects of teaching history constituted subjects 
of articles: a problem approach,*’* application 


current 
need for 


to civic activ,ties,* relations to 
affairs,” ** vocational utility,4* the 
understanding history,** and the teacher of his- 
tory.** Three writers reported on particular units 
in history classes,***°.*¢ and two on the uses of 
American literature in teaching American 
history.*" 4 

No single publication of the period surveyed 
treats inclusively the continued emphasis ac- 
corded teaching of history. Rather, evidence is 
to be found in such sources as legislative acts, 
state department of education regulations, and 
courses of study. Nevertheless, one writer has 
summarized recently the growth of American 
history as a school subject.*® 

It would be misleading to deal with the stress 
on teaching of history without mentioning also 
continued attention to geography and economics. 
The teaching of geography frequently consti 
tutes the subject for articles in the Journal of 
Geography, often in Social Education and Social 
Studies, and sometimes in other professional 
publications. A UNESCO handbook also offered 
suggestions for teaching of geography.*® Exten- 
sive geographic materials appeared in the 1954 
NCSS Yearbook.*° Two recent NCSS Bulletins 
dealt with economic education, one specifically 
on world trade,®! and the other concerning 
money, banking, and credit.5* Baker discussed 
the aims of economic education.** The Joint 
Council on Economic Education has published 
a newsletter in magazine format and, in coopera- 
tion with organizations and institutions, and 
through workshops, has initiated the production 
of numerous teaching guides and other materials. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 


While recent literature on the social studies 
curriculum may evidence a revival of history, 
it certainly indicates no diminishing of attention 
to current affairs. One revised methods textbook 
contained increased treatment of the teaching of 
current events.’* Civic Education Service pub 
lished a book-length guide to the study, with 
specific attention also to the teaching of current 
events. One writer emphasized the desirability 
of utilizing current events as a touchstone to the 
social studies rather than as ends of instruction. 
Iwo other authors made suggestions for relating 
current events and American history.*®°° Still 
another advised use of the problem-solving ap- 
proach in the study of current events.** Recent 
NCSS How-To-Do-Its dealt with the use of news- 
papers’? and handling of controversial issues. 

Among the types or aspects of current events, 
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world or international affairs received distinctly 
the greatest attention. UNESCO published four 
booklets dealing with instruction aimed at 
international understanding..®*® 27.36 Preston 
edited a guide to the teaching of world under- 
standing;*! Fraser authored an article on this 
topic.** An aforementioned Bulletin of the NCSS 
furnished an analysis of world trade and sugges- 
tions for teaching about it.°' Two authors re- 
ported teaching a modern history course in 
which the UN constituted a central theme.** 

The most extensive treatment concerning 
teaching of world affairs appeared in the 1954 
NCSS Yearbook, Approaches to an Understand, 
ing of World Affairs.°° A considerable portion of 
the volume is devoted to a readable identifica- 
tion and analysis of basic world problems and 
outstanding factors in each of the key areas of 
the world. The remainder of the yearbook deals 
fully with international understanding in the 
social studies curriculum at the elementary school 
level, at the high school level, at the level of 
teacher training, in foreign nations, and as repre- 
sented in textbooks. 


SUMMARY 
The shifting emphases and continuing trends 
identified in this study clearly indicate that the 


social studies curriculum is undergoing con- 
tinual modification. A most hopeful sign of the 
nature of recent changes in the social studies 
curriculum is the high degree to which those 
changes reflect contemporary social change and 
the interests of the American public. 
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THE TOGOLAND PLEBISCITE 


(Continued from page 212) 


The officials and observers were impressed 
with the political maturity of the Togolanders. 
During the campaign all party rallies were quiet 


and orderly. An unusually interesting event 
was the essay contest instituted by the Plebescite 
children of 
Over 500 essays were submitted. 


Commissioner among the school 
the Territory 

Ihe Plebiscite Commissioner stated that the 
plebiscite was held in “an atmosphere of abso- 
lute freedom, impartiality and fairness.”* The 
observers found the people aware of the signifi- 
cance of their decision. The Plebiscite Adminis- 
trator referred to “the sense of responsibility 
and the great dignity with which the people 
flocked yesterday to the polls.’"* 


* Ibid., September, 1956. p. 20. 
* The New York Times, May 10, 1956 


Commendation for the success of this experi- 
ence should be directed to the British govern- 
ment as the Administering Authority, and to 
the United Nations as a vehicle of progress for 
dependent peoples. The variety of problems and 
desires of the Togolanders had been carefully 
examined at successive sessions of the Trustee 
ship Council and the General Assembly. Finally, 
in a vote free from outside interference, the in- 
habitants decided their own future status, and 
become the first to end dependence under the 
United Nations Trusteeship system. The new 
status, of course, brings new problems, and 
does not settle all the old ones; but it demon- 
strates concretely the potentiality of interna- 
tional organization as a means of peaceful 
change. 





Recent Supreme Court Decisions: 
The Privilege Against 


Self-Incrimination: II 


Isidore Starr 





‘THe IMMUNITY ACF OF 1954 


HE issues which have arisen out of the 

use of the privilege against self-incrimi- 

nation are rooted in the great problem of 
balancing the State’s rightful interest in the 
loyalty of those in its service with the traditional 
safeguards of human rights. The complexity of 
these continuing constitutional causes of action 
led the Congress to enact legislation designed to 
limit the use of the privilege. The Immunity 
Act of 1954, in its pertinent portions, provides: 


(c) Whenever in the judgment of a United States at- 
torney the testimony of any witness, or the production of 
books, papers, or other evidence by any witness, in any 
case or proceeding before any grand jury or court of the 
United States involving any interference with or en- 
dangering of, or any plans or attempts to interfere with 
or endanger, the national security or defense of the United 
States by treason, sabotage, espionage, sedition, seditious 
conspiracy is necessary to the public interest, he, 
upon the approval of the Attorney General, shall make 
application to the court that the witness shall be in- 
structed to testify or produce evidence . . . and upon order 
ot the court such witness shall not be excused from 
testifying or from producing books, papers, or other evi- 
dence on the ground that the testimony or evidence re- 
quired of him may tend to incriminate him or subject 
him to a penalty or forfeiture. But no such witness shall 
be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or forfeiture 
for or on account of any transaction, matter, or thing 
concerning which he is compelled, after having claimed 
his privilege again self-incrimination, to testify or produce 
evidence, nor shall testimony so compelled be used as 
evidence in any criminal proceeding .. . against him in 
any court. 


This type of legislation—compelling testimony 





This is the second and final installment of an 
analysis of recent Supreme Court rulings on the sub- 
ject of the privilege against self-incrimination. The 
author, who teaches social studies in Brooklyn (N.Y.) 
lechnical High School, is currently serving as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. 





in exchange for immunity in the form of com- 
plete amnesty or of prohibition of the use of 
the compelled testimony—is not unusual in our 
history. ‘The Federal Government has incorpo 
rated it in most of its regulatory enactments 
(such as the Interstate Commerce Act), and many 
of the States provide for it in their constitutions 
or laws. The penal law of New York State, for 
instance, states that testimony relating to bribery 
may not be withheld on grounds of self-incrimi- 
nation. It grants, of course, immunity from 
prosecution for any criminal activity revealed 
by such testimony. 

What makes the Immunity Act of 1954 un 
usual is its wide scope? By covering treason, 
sabotage, sedition, seditious conspiracy, and vio 
lations of sections of the Internal Security Act 
of 1950, the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, and the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, it encom- 
passes a range of activities broader and more 
numerous than that generally included in this 
type of law. It removes from the Fifth Amend- 
ment most of the testimony that has heretofore 
been shielded. Is this law constitutional? 


‘THe Ullmann Case 


The case of Ullmann v, United States, 350 
U.S. 422 (1956) was the first test of the consti- 
tutionality of the statute. Ullmann, a former 
‘Treasury Department official, had invoked the 
privilege against self-incrimination before a 
federal grand jury investigating espionage. The 
United States Attorney, acting with the approval 
of the Attorney General of the United States, 
asserted that he deemed the testimony necessary 
to the public interest of the United States, and he 
invoked the Immunity Law. Ullmann was called 
before a Federal Judge and was ordered to 
answer the questions propounded to him before 
the grand jury. Upon his refusal, he was 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment unless 
he purged himself of the contempt. 
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In his defense, Ullmann raised two important 
legal points. In the first place, he argued, the 
Law violated the Fifth Amendment. In the sec- 
ond place, assuming the constitutionality of the 
Law, it could free him only from the fear of 
federal prosecution, and not from state action. 
For, he contended, Congress cannot pass a law 
immunizing a witness from state prosecution. 

The Government took the position that the 
legislation was essential to the national security. 
By granting immunity to witnesses who testified, 
the enactment satisfied the requirements of the 
Fifth Amendment. Also, there was nothing novel 
in this type of law, since it had been tried suc- 
cessfully both on the federal and state level. 


THe Majoriry OPINnion 


In a 7-to-2 decision our high court upheld the 
validity of the Act as applied to security cases. 
Justice Frankfurter, delivering the opinion of 
the majority, begins with a ringing defense of 
the privilege against self-incrimination: 


It is relevant to define explicitly the spirit in which 
the Fifth Amendment's privilege against self-incrimination 
should be approached, This command of the Fifth Amend 
ment registers an important advance in the develop 
ment of our liberty—“one of the great landmarks in man’s 
struggle to make himself civilized.” Time has not shown 
that protection from the evils against which this safe- 
guard was directed is needless or unwarranted, This 
constitutional protection must not be interpreted in a 
hostile or niggardly spirit. Too many, even those who 
should be better advised, view this privilege as a shelter 
for wrongdoers, They too readily assume that those who 
invoke it are either guilty of crime or commit perjury in 
claiming the privilege. Such a view does scant honor to 
the patriots who sponsored the Bill of Rights as a condi 
tion to acceptance of the Constitution by the ratifying 
states. . 

No doubt the constitutional privilege may, on occasion, 
save a guilty man from his just deserts. It was aimed at 
a more far-reaching evil—a recurrence of the Inquisition 
and the Star Chamber, even if not in their stark brutality. 
Prevention of the greater evil was deemed of more im 
portance than occurrence of the lesser evil. Having had 
mud h ex perience with a tendency in human nature to 
abuse power, the Founders sought to close the doors 
against like future abuses by law-enforcing agencies 


However, the controlling factor in this case 
is the interest of national security. Congress has 
decided, pursuant to this important objective, 
to obtain a more complete and open disclosure 
of testimony and evidence from witnesses who 
have sought the protection of the Fifth Amend- 
ment. By granting them immunity from criminal 
prosecution, Congress has satisfied the require- 
ment of the Amendment and has acted to safe- 
guard the national interest. 


Justice Frankfurter based his decision on a 
§o-year-old 5-to-4 precedent, Brown v. Walker 
(1893), upholding the immunity statute of 1893, 
requiring testimony relating to violations of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. If, decided the Justice, 
Congress could pass immunity legislation under 
the commerce power, it surely can do so under 
its national defense power. 

The Court found no merit in Ullmann’s con- 
tention that the immunity granted him was not 
constitutionally sufficient so long as he was still 
subject to the very real possibility of state prose- 
cution, Congress, it was pointed out, has the 
power to grant immunity from state prosecution, 
since it has the obligation to provide for our 
national defense, as well as the power “To make 
all Laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into Execution the foregoing Powers.” 
Justice Frankfurter concludes this line of reason- 
ing with the statement: 

We cannot say that Congress’ paramount authority in 
safeguarding national security does not justify the re- 


striction it has placed on the exercise of state power 
for the more effective exercise of conceded federal power. 


By removing the danger of state and federal 
prosecution, balky witnesses can now be com- 
pelled to testify in national security cases, 


THE DIssENTING OPINION 


The dissenting opinion of Justice Douglas, 
concurred in by Justice Black, differs sharply 
with the majority on a number of grounds. It 
holds that the Immunity Act of 1954 is uncon- 
stitutional, since “the right of silence created by 
the Fifth Amendment is beyond the reach of 
Congress.” An immunity statute to be valid must 
“supply a complete protection from all the perils 
against which the constitutional prohibition was 
designed to guard.” This the present law fails 
to do. 

The Immunity Act grants protection against 
criminal prosecution, It does not grant protec- 
tion against the numerous disabilities that attach 
to a Communist. Hence, if a person is required 
to testify under this Law, he may not be prose 
cuted for Communism, but he immediately be- 
comes ineligible for employment in education, 
the Federal Government, defense facilities, and 
longshoreman work; he may be excluded from 
the Bar and medical profession; he cannot ob- 
tain a passport; and he runs the risk of intern- 
ment. 

What Justice Frankfurter and the majority 


(Concluded on page 228) 





Make Your Own Visual Aids 











OR the teacher who is a photography 

enthusiast, a camera can become a valua- 

ble teaching tool. Although most teachers 
cannot make a trip to the important historical 
sites throughout the world, the camera owner can 
bring these sites to his students. And what is 
more important, he can present the pictures that 
he believes will best illustrate the unit of work 
he plans to cover. 

Failing to find adequate material to cover 
American foreign policy in the twentieth cen- 
tury, I decided to experiment with my own slide 
unit. I assembled photographs, cartoons, and 
sketches. With careful selection, I was able to 
prepare 50 slides that gave an excellent summary 
of twentieth-century American foreign policy. 

Particularly suited for slide and strip film pro- 
duction are 35 mm cameras, With a small in- 
vestment the teacher can become his own film 
producer and director. What might appear to be 
the most expensive adjunct to the camera, the 
copy stand, can be built for approximately $2.00. 
This device consists merely of a plywood base 
18 inches by 36 inches, with a vertical track, 
approximately 24 inches high, attached at one 
end of the base. Upon this track the camera is 
fixed to a movable block that can be lowered or 
raised to the proper elevation, depending upon 
the size of the picture to be photographed. 
Scraps of black felt will serve very nicely as a 
mask for the picture to be photographed. 
Auxiliary magnifying lenses for the close-up work 
will cost approximately $2.00 each and the lens 
adapter costs $1.50. 

The number of magnifying lenses needed de- 
pends upon the size of the pictures to be photo- 
graphed, while the size of the subject will de- 
termine the type of lens to be used. Using +1, 
+2, or +93 portrait lens one can copy subjects 
from 18 inches by 26 inches down to four inches 
by six inches. With careful preparation the re- 








These suggestions for the teacher who is interested 
in preparing some of his own visual aids comes to 
us from a teacher of American history in the Union- 
Endicott High School of Endicott, New York. 
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production can be just as well defined as the 
original; even the original captions can be legi- 
ble when projected. 

The type of film used should depend upon the 
color of the subject. Naturally, color is more 
pleasing to the student’s eye and should be used 
unless the photographs or drawings to be repro 
duced will lend themselves better to black-and 
white film. Ansco or Kodak 35 mm color film is 
best handled by a commercial firm that will 
develop and mount the slides. With black-and 
white film the developing and mounting of the 
transparency presents a problem, most easily 
solved by using direct positive panchromatic 
film. After the direct positive film is developed, 
it is ready for mounting. Perhaps the most in 
expensive and interesting method for the ama 
teur photographer is to use regular black and 
white negative film. With the use of an enlarger 
or the inexpensive contact printer, the negative 
can be transferred to the positive film. Most 
problems that confront you can probably be 
solved by your local camera dealer. If that fails, 
a letter to the Eastman-Kodak Company will 
bring a satisfactory answer. 

A strip film does not require the purchase of 
slide mounts and is, therefore, less costly, but it 
lends itself less satisfactorily to this photographic 
technique. With the strip film it is difficult to 
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eliminate a poor picture from the negative roll 
without destroying the desired sequence. In addi- 
tion, the strip film will not allow one to take 
advantage of both a vertical and horizontal shot. 
Actually, slide mounts are not too expensive and 
they do offer protection for the film. 

Copying does not have to remain an indi- 
vidual project. The expense of the undertaking 
might very well be shared by the school since the 
purpose of the project is to produce visual aids 
lor the classroom use, The school might be in- 
terested in establishing a photography laboratory 
for the production of these visual aids. 

kor the teacher who is interested in group 
activity, much can be done in the preparation 
of one of these visual units, It offers opportuni- 


ties for student planning and cooperation. One 
committee might be assigned the job of searching 
for photographic material to be used in the unit. 
Another committee could screen the incoming 
material. To make a production of the project, 
a script could be prepared for recording. An- 
other group could do the recording of the script. 
Even a test committee could be organized to pre- 
pare questions for discussion or examination. ‘The 
value of the slide or strip film cannot be under- 
estimated, Both attract attention, arouse inter- 
est, test student understanding and allow the 
teacher great facility of selection. Their versa- 
tility, ease of preparation, and low cost make 
them valuable teaching tools. Here is a hobby 
that can pay off in the classroom. 





Attention Teachers 


Joun Hay FeLLowsnips 

Applications are now being accepted for the 
John Hay Fellowship Program 
John Hay Whitney ‘leachers re- 
ceiving these fellowships will spend the 1958-59 
academic year at either Yale or Columbia where 
they will be free to explore subjects related to 
their teaching fields and to their personal aca- 
demic interests. 

The John Hay Fellowship Program for 1958- 
59 is open to outstanding public senior high 


sponsored by the 
Foundation, 


school teachers in the states of Alabama, Colo- 
rado, Georgia, Illinois, Maine, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, and Washington. 

Feachers granted fellowships will receive sti- 
pends from the John Hay Whitney Foundation 
equal to the annual salaries they receive from 
the employing school system, but in no case 
will the award be less than $4,000. In addition, 
supplemental grants are made for tuition and 
travel. 

Candidates for admission to the fellowship 
program must be nominated by the local superin- 
tendent of schools or by another school official 
who is in a position to help plan a proposed 
program of studies for the individual teacher. 

As in the past, each teacher accepted as a John 
Hay Fellow must be granted a year’s leave of 
absence by his employing school system and must 
agree to return to it for at least the following 


year. Teachers nominated for this program must 
be no more than 45 years of age and have at 
least five years of high school teaching experi 
ence. In addition, they must have been employed 
in their present school system for the last two of 
these years, 

The John Hay Fellowship program is designed 
mainly for teachers of the humanities, such as 
language, literature, history, and the fine arts. 
However, nominations will be welcomed on be- 
half of eligible teachers of other subjects, in 
cluding the social sciences and the natural sci 
ences. . 

Inquiries from teachers and administrators 
should be directed to the Division of Humanities, 
John Hay Whitney Foundation, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20. The deadline for receipt 
of completed applications is May 31, 1957. 


SUMMER WorKSHOP 


The third annual workshop in the Common 
Learnings will be held at Hunter College in New 
York City this summer, July 8-20. Participants 
will concentrate on special problems of their own 
choosing and will be assisted by the English and 
social studies specialists on the workshop staff. 
Professor Marjorie Smiley of Hunter College will 
direct the workshop in which the NCTE and 
NCSS are jointly interested. Course credit is 
offered by Hunter College. 





What Other Journals Are Saying 


Harris L. Dante 








Justice BRANDEIS AS TEACHER 


(In an article, “Justice Brandeis as Teacher,” 
which appeared in the November-December 
1956 issue of the A.T.S.S. BULLETIN, a pub- 
lication of the Association of Teachers of Social 
Studies in the City of New York, Isidore Starr 
writes of the three lessons left us “as the con- 
tributions of this unusual man to our national 
heritage.”) 


In the first place, he expounded a method- 
ology which has become famous as the Brandeis 
Brief. His defense of the Oregon Law limiting 
the working hours of women took the form of 
a brief which referred only in passing to legal 
citations. What he did was to amass more than 
100 pages of factual data drawn from the social 
sciences in order to prove the wisdom of this 
type of social legislation. Judicial acceptance of 
this inventive legal technique won for him the 
tribute, “the father of sociological jurispru- 
dence.” And, as such, his most recent offspring 
is the Supreme Court public school desegrega- 
tion ruling—a judicial victory attributable to 
the sociological-psychological brief which had 
been modeled after the famous original. 

The second lesson that he taught over and 
over again was the curse of bigness. Recognizing 
that the antitrust philosophy was rooted in the 
preservation of moderately-sized enterprises and 
believing profoundly in this principle as the 
sine qua non of political democracy, he preached 
with Cato-like frequency the necessity of con- 
trolling the sheer market power of corporate 
giants. Recent antitrust investigations and Su- 
preme Court decisions show a continuing aware- 
ness of the dangers which he exposed. The prob 
lem persists, but his warning, fortunately, is 
very much alive in the minds of men, 

His third lesson represented a fusion of the 
other two. In the search for knowledge, one must 
not get lost in the forest of facts. In the crusade 
against “economic gigantism, one must not lose 
sight of the ultimate goal. What was this vision 
that burned within this “people's attorney?” 

He exhorted a fearless search for truth. He 
proclaimed: “If we would guide by the light of 
reason, we must let our minds be bold.” He 
exulted in social and economic experimentation, 


and was primarily responsible for savings-bank 
insurance. ... 

At Waltham, Massachusetts, there stands a 
fitting memorial to his fame—Brandeis Univer- 
sity dedicated to his ideals of truth, equality, 
and humanism. 

THE PRESIDENT GREETS THE PRESS 

(The Presidential press conference is described 
by James J. St. Germain, Assistant Professor of 
Political Science, Merrimack College, in “The 
President Greets the Press,” THE NEW ENG 
LAND SOCIAL STUDIES BULLETIN, Decem- 
ber 1956. The following is excerpted from that 
article.) 

When Mr. Eisenhower holds a 
ference, he stands at a table which holds two 
microphones, Nearby, are two U. 8. Army Signal 
Corps men who handle the recording devices. 
(Since Mr. Truman inaugurated the practice, 
the President’s words are now permanently pre 
served.) A stenographer sits unobtrusively at 
hand and a battery of television cameras are 
trained on the President from the moment he 
enters a side door until he leaves the gathering 
about one-half hour later. 

It is imperative that the President do his 
“homework” before taking this weekly oral ex 
amination. Generally, Press Secretary James 
Hagerty, and the Assistant to the President, 
Sherman Adams, brief the President on the 
latest doings in the world of government. Messrs. 
Hagerty and Adams try to predict the questions 
he might be asked, and answers are suggested. 

The few ground rules which govern the press 
conference are set by presidential prerogative 
Ike may not be quoted directly unless there is 
White House authorization. No reporter would 
presume to argue with the President, and ques 
tions touching directly on national security are 
by-passed. By tradition the conference is termi 
nated not by the President, but by the senior 
member of the press wire services, who with a 
“Thank you, Mr. President,” ends the meeting 
and sends reporters bolting from the room to 
reach telephones. 

While Theodore Roosevelt is sometimes cred- 
ited as the founder of the presidential press con- 
ference, it was Woodrow Wilson who began the 


press con- 
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practice of holding regularly scheduled press 
conferences. Wilson's successors in the presidency 
have continued the tradition with varying degrees 
of enlightenment and productivity. Some presi 
dents have made a game of their press con- 
ferences while other chief executives have been 
as unhappy at the prospect of meeting the press 
as students facing final examinations. 

Probably no president enjoyed his bouts with 
the press more than Franklin Roosevelt. Banter, 
repartee, and jollity were characteristic of his 
meetings, and newsmen were seldom disap- 
pointed in obtaining a story at his twice-a-week 
sessions. FDR met the press nearly one thousand 
times—at his cottage in Warm Springs, Georgia, 
in his Washington office, in his study at Hyde 
Park, on trains, ships, and once in his room 
where he was confined with a cold. Mr. Roosevelt 
raised the presidential press conference to such 
a level that it is unlikely future presidents will 
return to the stilted and often fruitless con- 
ferences which took under Presidents 
Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover. 

President Hoover was uneasy when reporters 
were at hand. ‘I'wo events which took place dur 
ing his administration—the economic collapse of 
1929, and the ousting of the Bonus Army of 


place 


veterans from Washington in 1931—called for 
skillful and frequent press relations. But Mr. 
Hoover's failure to present his side to these and 
other issues (which he could have done at his 
press conferences) provided the opposition with 


opportunities to assail his administration. 

[he contrast between our two living former 
presidents, Mr. Hoover and Mr, Truman, is 
evident in many areas and the way they handled 
the press is one example. Mr. Truman held his 
first press conference five days after he took 
office following the death of Franklin Roosevelt. 
Rapid-fire questions from reporters brought 
rapid-fire answers from the ex-artillery captain. 
His “shooting from the hip” technique endeared 
him to newsmen, and if editors gave him un 
favorable treatment on editorial pages, reporters 
were generally fond of him. Truman was color- 
ful. Newsmen knew he was skilled in the science 
and art of government. And he was almost always 
good for a story--a General dismissed, a music 
critic assailed, a Senator lambasted—it was diff 
cult to relegate President Truman to the back 
pages of a newspaper... . 

Newsmen wish President Eisenhower would 
scrap two press conference rules he has made 
himself, He will not criticize individuals nor will 
he argue with Congress. Noble and praiseworthy 


as these motives are, many of Ike’s press meet- 
ings have been dull and pedestrian with the 
President endorsing the good things in life and 
denouncing the enemies of civilization. “Ike 
invariably returns the soft answer,” is the way 
one newsman put it. 

Retreats into generalities were employed but 
rarely by Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, and 
when Ike’s press conferences are compared with 
some held by his immediate predecessors, other 
contrasts come to mind. 

The Truman and FDR press conferences were 
not televised, while the Eisenhower conference is 
filmed for television viewing. The introduction 
of television has improved Mr. Eisenhower's posi- 
tion as party leader, but there are some students 
of government who feel the press conference 
has taken a step backward with the presence of 
TV. Before television entered, presidential press 
conferences were somewhat informal and at 
times even clubby. The President might even 
clown a bit as Franklin Roosevelt did when he 
once told a reporter to go in the corner and . 
put on the dunce cap. But now, the President 
speaks not only to the reporters present, but also 
to millions on television. A certain indefinable 
intimacy seems to be missing which was in the air 
when FDR, for instance, faced the press. 

Reporters who attended FDR's “off the record” 
meetings and “seminars’’ often were the first 
to know about the contents of official documents. 
When the material was released for publication 

. reporters were able to file background stories 
because they had been alerted to the release and 
were able to do some “homework” themselves. 

Mr. Eisenhower has permitted his press secre- 
tary to do most of the “filling in” for newsmen. 
Mr. Hagerty meets sometimes twice a day with 
the dozen or so White House “regulars” who 
cover the White House, but there is no counter- 
part today of the FDR “school” for newsmen. 

Whenever Harry Truman snapped “No com- 
ment’’ to a reporter's query, the press conference 
moved to another subject. Mr. Eisenhower sel- 
dom gives a “no comment” but newsmen would 
be pleased if he chose the standard reply on 
occasions. When Ike begins “I can’t comment 
on your question at this time, but I will say 
this... ,” veteran newsmen know that time 
would be saved for all if the President would 
just say, “No comment.” 

FDR had a flair for language matched by few 
presidents. Mr. Eisenhower, however, is quick 
to reply and not too concerned about the precise 
word at that particular moment. 





Notes and News 





Merrill F. Hartshorn 








The Committees of the NCSS 


The continuing work of the NCSS is carried 
on by the committees to which specific responsi- 
bilities are delegated. Most of the accomplish- 
ments of the Council are the direct result of the 
work of numerous committee members who 
freely serve the organization in the best pro- 
fessional spirit. 

The Council's committees fall into three cate- 
gories: committees of the Board, standing com- 
mittees, and ad hoc committees. Except for ex 
officio members, committee members are ap- 
pointed by the President. Each committee reports 
its year’s work to the Board of Directors and to 
the membership at the Annual Meeting of the 
Council. Interim and special reports sometimes 
appear in Social Education. 

Members of the committees of the Board and 
ad hoc committees are appointed for the term 
of one year. Most of the standing committee 
members are appointed for three years, with 
the expiration of appointments staggered, In 
some other cases, at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent, a committee may be reappointed to enable 
it to complete a piece of work. 

On behalf of the Council, the President ex- 
tends thanks to those members listed below who, 
with loyalty to the Council, have accepted the 
responsibilities of committee memberships. 


COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD 


[he responsibilities of the various Commit- 
tees of the Board of Directors pertain directly 
to the functioning of the Council as an organ- 
ization. For this reason, membership on most 
of these committees is drawn largely from Board 
personnel, both past and present. 


AUDITING 


The Auditing Committee checks the financial records 
of the NCSS in the office of the Executive Secretary. 
Paul O. Carr, Dean of Instruction, District of Columbia 
Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 
Eber W. Jeffery, Supervising Director, Department of 
History, District of Columbia Public Schools 


Bubcet 


The Budget Committee has the responsibility of 
studying the financial status of the Council and recom- 
mending to the Board the next annual budget. Final 
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determination of the and its adoption is a 
function of the Board. 
Helen McCracken Carpenter, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey, Chairman 
Jack Allen, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
ex officio 
William H. Cartwright, Duke University, ex officio 
Howard H. Cummings, U. S. Office of Education 
Eunice Johns, Gary (Indiana) Public Schools 


Edgar B. Wesley, NEA Historian 


budget 


COMMITTEE STRUCTURE 
The Committee on Committee Structure was estab- 
lished by the Board at its meeting in 1956 to draw up a 
statement of principles concerning committee work, em- 
phasizing the responsibility of standing committees to use 
their sessions at annual meetings for advance planning 
as well as for evaluation and completion of the work of 
the current year. 
Jack Allen, 
Chairman 
Harry Bard, Baltimore (Maryland) Public Schools 
Eunice Johns, Gary (Indiana) Public Schools 


George Peabody College for Teachers, 


EXECUTIVE 

The Executive Committee consists of the President and 
two Board members appointed by the President, The com 
mittee serves as an interim board to deal with routine 
matters between Board meetings. When major decisions 
are necessary, the committee polls the Board, 

William H. Cartwright, Duke University, Chairman 

Jack Allen, George Peabody College for Teachers 

Howard H, Cummings, U. S. Office of Education 


MEMBERSHIP PLANNING 


The Membership Planning Committee plans and co 
ordinates the various efforts within the Council to ex 
pand its personnel and services. It makes recommendations 
to the Committee on Professional Relations and the Head 
quarters Staff of the NCSS. 

James G. Kehew, State 

Pennsylvania, Chairman 

Maud Austin, 503 Carleton Road, Westfield, N J 

Calvin Deam, University of Virginia 

Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, NCSS 

Ellen N. Holway, Headquarters Office, NCSS 

Muriel Hoover, District of Columbia Public Schools 

Melvin R. Matthew, Decatur (Illinois) Public Schools 


Teachers College, Indiana, 


PUBLICATIONS PLANNING 


The Publications Planning Committee plans and co 
ordinates the publishing activities of the NCSS, The Com 
mittee’s membership is ex officio, consisting of the mem 
bers of the Publications Committee, the chairman of the 
Curriculum Committee, the Executive Secretary and the 
President. 

Jean Grambs, Prince George's County (Maryland) Pub 

lic Schools, Chairman 

Howard R. Anderson, University of Rochester 
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William H. Cartwright, Duke University 

Ralph W. Cordier, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania 

Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, NCSS 

Jonathon C, McLendon, Duke University 


RevortTinGc THE ANNUAL MEETING 


This Committee was established by the Board at its 
meeting in 1956 to consider and recommend ways of im- 
proving the report of the annual meeting to the member 
ship 

Fdwin R. Carr, University of Colorado, Chairman 

James G, Kehew, State Teachers College, Indiana, 

Pennsylvania 
Melvin R, Matthew, Decatur (Illinois) Public Schools 
Jonathan C. McLendon, Duke University 


SPONSORSHIP OF WorKsSHOPS 


[his Committee was established by the Board at its 
meeting in 1957 to consider and recommend a policy with 
regard to the sponsorship by the Council of workshops 
and similar activities, 
Dorothy McClure Fraser, City College of New York, 
Chairman 

Shirley H. Engle, Indiana University 

Manson Vanb, Jennings, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Standing Committees of the NCSS are estab- 
lished and named by the Board of Directors and 
an indefinite period of time. These 
committees deal with aspects of social studies 
education that need the continuing attention 
of the Council's membership. ‘The number indi- 
cates the year in which a member's term expires. 


exist for 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


This committee considers and recommends concerning 
such aspects of academic freedom as seem appropriate to 
the Council 
Isidore Starr, Brooklyn Technical High School, Chair 
man (1957 

Agnes Crabtree, Stonewall Jockson High 
Charleston, West Virginia (195%) 

Floyd I Dearborn (Michigan) High School 
1959) 

Robert G. Risinger, University of Maryland (1958) 

Irevor K. Serviss, I W. Singer Company Syracuse, 
New York (1958) 

J. R. Skretting, Florida State University, Tallahassee 
(1959) 

Ray Smith, Hastings High School, Hastings-on-Hudson, 
New York (1959) 

Gerald Snyder, State University Teachers College, Al 
bany, New York (1957) 

David FE. Weingast, Robert Treat Junior High School, 
Newark, New Jersey (1957) 


School, 


Haight 


AFFILIATION PROCEDURES 


This Committee has developed plans for implementing 
affiliation between the NCSS and local, state, and regional 
councils. Its function is now largely that of coordination. 
Its make-up has been altered accordingly. 


Hazel Phillips Polky, Argo (Illinois) Community High 
School, Chairman (1957) 

Martha Stucki, Pekin (Illinois) Community High School, 
Assistant Chairman 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


The Committee on Audio-Visual Materials and its 
specialized sub-committees bring to the attention of the 
membership significant developments in this rapidly ex- 
panding field. Ihe Committee also conducts experiments 
in this area. 
Catherine M. Broderick, Director of Social Studies and 
Audio-Visual Education, Fort Wayne (Indiana) Pub 
lic School, Chairman (1957) 

Kathryn F. Bovaird, Radio-TV Assistant, Philadelphia 
Public Schools (1959) 

Gertrude G. Broderick, Radio-TV Education Specialist, 
U. S. Office of Education (1959) 

Irwin Eckhauser, Mount Vernon (New York) Public 
Schools (1958) 

Jack W. Entin, Forest Hills High School, Queens, 
New York (1958) 

Oscar Harter, Oliver High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania (1957) 

William H. Hartley, State Teachers College, Towson, 
Maryland (1957) 

Richard D. Heffner, Metropolitan Educational Tele 
vision Association, New York City (1958) 

Leonard W. Ingraham, George W. Wingate High 
School, Brooklyn, New York (1957) 

Marie McMabhia, Consultant, Audio-Visual Aids, Battle 
Creek (Michigan) Public Schools (1959) 

Mendel Snerman, Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Uni- 
versity (1959) 

Isadore E. Staples, Principal, Fox Chase School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania (1958) 


COOPERATION WITH LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The Committee on Cooperation with Learned Societies 
is charged with the improvement of working relations 
between the NCSS and other societies, It participates in 
the arrangement of joint sessions with other groups to 
be held at the respective annual meetings, informs the 
officers of other societies of the work of the NCSS, de- 
velops joint projects with other groups, encourages prepa- 
ration of articles on the work and publications of other 
societies for use in Social Education, and fosters any other 
available forms of collaboration between the NCSS and 
such groups. 

W. Francis English, Professor of History and Dean of 

the College of Arts and Sciences, University of Mis- 
souri, Chairman (1957). 


CURRICULUM 
The Curriculum Committee is responsible for the 
development of the Curriculum Series of bulletins pub 
lished by the NCSS. It provides articles on curriculum 
for Social Education and cooperates on other publication 
projects involving curriculum trends, 
Jonathon C, McLendon, Duke University, Chairman 
(1957) 
Hall Bartlett, Citizenship Education Project, Teachers 
College, Columbia University (1957 
Muriel Crosby, Assistant Superintendent, Elementary 
Education, Wilmington, Delaware, Public Schools 
(1959) 
Jean Fair, Evanston (Illinois) Township High School 
(1958) 
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William B. Fink, State University Teachers College, 
Oneonta, New York (1959) 

Dorothy W. Hamilton, Milford (Connecticut) High 
School (1957) 

Adelene E. Howland, Director, Elementary Education, 
Mount Vernon (New York) Public Schools (1958) 
Warren J. Loring, East Williston (New York) High 

School (1958) 
William J. Shorrock, Editor, Civic Leader, Civic Edu- 
cation Service (1959) 


INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


This Committee has the responsibility, whenever and 
wherever possible, of establishing and maintaining con- 
tact with social studies teachers abroad, It is likewise the 
function of this Committee to foster projects promoting 
improved international understanding in this country. 

Richard M. Perdew, Bronxville (New York) High 

School, Chairman (1957) 
Lucy Cobb, Deming (New Mexico) High School (1957) 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, NCSS (1958) 
Leonard 8. Kenworthy, Brooklyn College (1958) 
Robert LaFollette, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana (1958) 

Harold M. Long, Glens Falls (New York) High School 
(1959) 

Frances H, Park, Fresno (California) Public Schools 
(1959) 

Jennie L. Pingrey, Hastings High School, Hastings- 
on-Hudson, New York (1959) 

I. James Quillen, Stanford University, Stanford, Caii- 
fornia (1957) 

Leonard A. Vitcha, Cleveland (Ohio) Public Schools 
(1959) 

Emelyn Waltz, New ‘Trier 
Winnetka, Illinois (1958) 
Howard E. Wilson, University of California at Los 

Angeles (1957) 


fownship High School, 


NOMINATIONS 


The Nominations Committee prepares a slate of candi- 
dates for office to be presented to the Council at its an- 
nual business meeting, held at the time of the Annual 
Meeting. In the process of selecting nominees the Com- 
mittee consults the membership of the Council and wel- 
comes suggestions concerning nominations, 

Ethel Ray, Terre Haute (Indiana) Public Schools, 

Chairman (1957) 

Julian C. Aldrich, New York University (1958) 

Julia Emery, Wichita (Kansas) Public Schools (1959) 

Lavone T. Hanna, San Francisco State College (19538) 

William D. Metz, University of Rhode Island (1959) 

Myrtle Roberts, Dallas (Texas) Public Schools (1957) 


COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


Ihe Professional Relations Committee, with the advice 
of the Membership Planning Committee, conducts a con- 
tinuing campaign to enlarge the membership of the NCSS, 
It maintains close liaison with state and local councils to 
help advance the cause of social studies at the grass roots, 

The Committee is organized with a central committee, 
state chairmen.or co-chairmen, and committees within 
states. 


Central Committee: 


James G Kehew, State 
Pennsylvania, Chairman 


Teachers College, Indiana, 
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Maud N. Austin, 503 Carleton Road, Westfield, New 


Jersey 


Melvin R. Matthew, Decatur (Illinois) Public Schools 


State Chairmen: 


Laverne A. Brooks 

Box 1853, University of 
Alabama 

University, Alabama 


Holland Melvin 
West Phoenix High School 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Mrs. M. C, Arrant 
4M & N College 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


Amy Jean Greene 
Henderson State Teachers 


College 


Arkadelphia, Arkansas 


Morris R, Lewenstein 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27, California 


John E. Searles 
Long Beach State College 
Long Beach 15, California 


Frank M. Coley, Jr. 
1960 South Downing 
Denver 10, Colorado 


Urbane O, Hennen 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 


Ivy M. Hudson 

Pierre S$. du 
School 

Wilmington, Delaware 


Pont High 


Muriel N, Hoover 

73:16 Baltimore Avenue 
Takoma Park, Maryland 
(for District of Columbia) 


Wilma Simmons 

Landon High School 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Valencia J. Williams 

1200 Northwest 6th Avenue 
Miami, Florida 


Marie W. Kerrison 
Henry Grady High School 
Atlanta 9, Georgia 


Ear! H, Pierro 
Fort Valley State College 
Fort Valley, Georgia 


Milton Small 
Boise High School 
Boise, Idaho 


Albert W. Brown 

Eastern Illinois State Col 
iege 

Charleston, Illinois 


Willard J. Gambold 
Indianapolis Public Schools 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Marguerite Skilling Hartley 
Boone Junior College 
Boone, lowa 


Robena Pringle 
2509 Beverly Court 
Topeka, Kansas 


George H. Hallman 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 


James L, Comeau 
Oakdale High School 
Oakdale, Louisiana 


Rodney G. Higgins 
Southern University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Frank C. Foster 
School of Education 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


Edythe Myers 
509 West Lafayette Avenue 
Baltimore 17, Maryland 


Vernon S. Vavrina 
Baltimore Public Schools 
3 Fast 25, Street 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 


Robert W. Goss 
State Teachers College 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Vernon R. Potts 

Battle Creek Central High 
School 

Battle Creek, Michigan 


George W. Knox 
State Teachers College 
Bemidji, Minnesota 


Leon A, Wilbur 

Box 109, Station A 

Mississippi Southern Col 
lege 

Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


Dorothy J. Pauls 
Hy82 Pernod Avenue 
St. Louis 9, Missouri 


John F, Staehle 

S hoo! of Education 
Montana State University 
Missoula, Montana 
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Irma Coombs 
Lindel] Hotel 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Harold N. Brown 
College of Education 
University of Nevada 
Reno, Nevada 


John P. Shaw 
Concord High Schoo) 
Concord, New Hampshire 


Maud Austin 
504% Carleton Road 
Westfield, New Jersey 


Verna Garber 
709B North Alameda 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 


Arthur I, Bernstein 
tjrooklyn Technical 
School 
Brooklyn 


High 


7, New York 


Florence Gabauet 
Troy High School 
Troy, New York 


Gloria Pirowski 
240 Staples Street 
Farmingdale, New York 


Evelyn I 
School of Education 
North Carolina College 
Durham, North Carolina 


Johnson 


Helen D. Wilkin 
Henderson High School 
Henderson, North Carolina 


Mabel Planer 
407 Second Street, NW 
Mandan, North Dakota 


Miller R. Collings 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
608 East McMillan Street 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


Roy B. Parpart 

Highland Elementary 
School 

Stow, Ohio 


Lawrence FE, McKellar 
443 North Frankfort Street 
lulsa, Oklahoma 


Margery Pike 
Central High School 
lufsa, Oklahoma 


Ronald O. Smith 
Portland Public Schools 
Portland 8, Oregon 


Florence O. Benjamin 
Jericho Manor, Apt. #133 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
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Edward Wolf 
803 Scott Avenue 
Jeanette, Pennsylvania 


William D. Metz 

Dept. of History & Political 
Science 

University of Rhode Island 

Kingston, Rhode Island 


George W. Brooks 

School of Education 

South Carolina State Col 
lege 

Orangeburg, South Carolina 


Lawrence E., Giles 

School of Education 

University of South Caro- 
lina 

Columbia, South Carolina 


Woodrow Hall 

Rapid City Junior-Senior 
High School 

Rapid City, South Dakota 


Lawrence O. Haaby 
School of Education 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Julia Darnall 
2507 Abrams Road 
Dallas 14, Texas 


Princella S. Milligan 
4018 Isabella Street 
Houston, ‘Texas 


D. L. MeConkie 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 


Dorothy M. Collins 
Hyde Park, Vermont 


Calvin W, Deam 

School of Education 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


Fimer Fullenwider 
Fdward Meaney 
High School 
20th North and Fast 

Thomas Street 
Seattle 2, Washington 


Cecile R. Goodall 
Charleston High School 
Charleston, West Virginia 


Junior 


Clarence Rezek 

Richland 
School 

Richland 
sin 


Center High 


Center, Wiscon 


Eugene Cottle 

College of Fducation 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Publications Committee carries out, with the ad- 
vice of the Publications Planning Committee, the Coun- 
cil’s publications program. It invites the participation of 
authors, makes recommendations concerning developing 
manuscripts, approves all manuscripts for publication and, 
in general, supervises all aspects of the Council's publica 
tions program. 

Jean Grambs, Prince George's County (Maryland) Pub 

lic Schools, Chairman (1957) 
Howard R. Anderson, University of Rochester (1959) 
Ralph W. Cordier, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania (1958) 


RESEARCH 


This Committee was established by the Board of Direc 
tors at its 1956 meeting. The Committee is charged with 
furthering research in the teaching of the social studies 
and recommending ways for making significant research 
in that field known to the profession. 
Stanley P. Wronski, Boston University, Chairman (1957) 
Julian C, Aldrich, New York University (1958) 
Harris L. Dante, Kent State University (1957) 
Stanley E. Dimond, University of Michigan (1959) 
Shirley H. Engle, Indiana University (1958) 
Richard E. Gross, Stanford University (1959) 
W. L. Gruenewald, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana (1957) 

John Haefner, State University of Iowa (1959) 

Erling M. Hunt, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity (1959) 

John U. Michaelis, University of California, Berkeley 
(1958) 

Roy A, Price, Syracuse University (1958) 


TEACHER EDUCATION AND CERTIFICATION 


[he Committee on Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion has as its purpose the development of a statement 
of functional standards for the education of teachers, 
standards which will contribute to the improvement of 
preparation of social studies teachers, 
Richard G. Browne, Teachers College Board, Spring 
field, Illinois, Chairman (1957) 

Frank J. Dressler, Jr., Buffalo (New York) Public Schools 
(1958) 

Alice M. Eikenberry, Illinois State Normal University 
(1959) 
Clark Gill, University of Texas (1958) 
Willis Moreland, Syracuse University (1958) 
John E. Searles, Long Beach State College, Long Beach, 
California (1959) 

Wallace W. Taylor, New York State College for Teach 
ers, Albany (1957) 

Grace Thomson, Butler (New Jersey) High School (1957) 

Richard E. Thursfield, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute (1959) 


Ad Hoc COMMITTEES 


Ad Hoc committees are appointed for the ac- 
complishment of specific tasks designated by the 
Board or the President. Frequently the findings 
of an ad hoc committee lead to the establish- 
ment by the Board of a standing committee. 
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CONCEPTS AND VALUES 


Ihe Committee on Concepts and Values was established 
to determine the concepts and values that should be taught 
in social studies classes in American public schools from 
the kindergarten through grade 14. 

S. P. McCutchen, New York University, Chairman 

Betty Barton, South Orange-Maplewood (New Jersey) 

Public Schools 

Howard H. Cummings, U. S. Office of Education 

Dorothy McClure Fraser, City College of New York 

Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, NCSS 


CONSERVATION EDUCATION 


This Committee was constituted to survey needs in 
the field of conservation education and to undertake 
projects in line with the findings. 

Wilhelmina Hill, U. S. Office of Education, Chairman 

Albert W. Brown, Eastern Illinois State College, 

Charleston 

George L. Fersh, Joint Council on Economic Education 

Gladys T. Hopkins, State Department of Education, 

Maryland 

Minnie Lee Rowland, University of South Carolina 
Elizabeth D. Zachari, Louisville (Kentucky) Public 
Schools 


COOPERATION WITH THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
PREACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Ihe Committee on Cooperation with the National 
Council of Teachers of English has been cooperating in 
the region of New York City with a similar group from 
NCTE on summer workshop and publication plans. 

Hall Bartlett, Citizenship Education Project, Teachers 

College, Columbia University, Chairman 
John Clemm, Bentley School, New York City 
Milton Finkelstein, Wadleigh Junior High School, 
Manhattan, New York City 
Kenneth Gould, Scholastic Magazines, New York City 
Richard L. Loughlin, Chelsea Vocational High School, 
New York City 


CoOoreRATION WITH THE NEA CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


This Committee was established as a means of liaison 
hetween the NCSS and NEA during the centennial year 
of the latter 

Helen McCracken Carpenter, State Teachers College, 

Trenton, New Jersey 
Fmma Bolzau, 600 Eldridge Avenue, West Collingwood, 
New Jersey 

George Oeste, 5423 Westford Road, Philadelphia, Penn 

sylvania 


COOPERATION WITH THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
SAFETY EDUCATION 


This Committee is undertaking a preliminary survey 
to locate materials and ideas in safety education which 
can be integrated into present social studies programs 
before preparing a booklet on the subject. 

Elsie Beck, Detroit (Michigan) Public Schools, Chair 

man 

Maud Austin, 503 Carleton Road, Westfield, New Jersey 

Dorothy McClure Fraser, City College of New York 

George Hallman, University of Louisville 

Evelyn L. Johnson, North Carolina College, Durham 

William Mackenson, Bladensburg (Maryland) High 

School 


SociAL SrupIES IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
The Committee on the Social Studies in Vocational 
High Schools is investigating the present status of and 
the problems pertaining to the social studies in vocational 
education programs, with a view to recommending po 
tential Council activities in this area. 
Jack Abramowitz, Fast New York Vocational High 
School, New York City, Chairman 
Winifred D. Broderick, Theodore Ahrens Trade High 
School, Louisville, Kentucky 
Kennard E, Goodman, West Technical High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Nolan C. Kearney, St. Paul (Minnesota) Public Schools 


Wortp History BisliocrRarny 


This Committee is authorized by the Curriculum and 
Publications Committees to prepare an annotated selec 
tive bibliography of materials appropriate for teaching 
world history at the ninth and tenth grade levels 

Alice W. Spieseke, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 

versity, Chairman 
Frank Alweiss, New York City 
Ward S. Bell, Roslyn (New York) High School 
Morris Gall, Long Island City High School, New York 
City 

Adelene E. Howland, Mount Vernon (New York) Public 
Schools 

Nancy Larrick, Random House, Inc., New York City 

Barbara F. LeNoir, Librarian, Scarsdale (New York) 
High School 

Virginia H. Mathews, Longmans, Green and Company, 
New York City 

Mary J. McNamara, Rockville Center, New York 

David Parker, Great Neck (New York) Senior High 
School 


ASIAN TEACHERS AND CONSULTANT PROGRAM 


The National Council on Asian Affairs for 
the past year has been conducting a program of 
placing Asian students, presently in the United 
States, as teachers in public and independent 
secondary schools, These Asian students can 
teach either the regular courses in their fields 
of specialization, or units about Asia in general 
or their own countries in particular, 

School systems which would like to know more 
about the program can do so by writing directly 
to the Council at 3905 Spruce Street, Phila 
delphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


NEA’S PEP 

The members of the National Education As 
sociation are currently studying a tremendously 
important proposal. ‘I his proposal—the Proposed 
Expanded Program—would provide for a con 
siderably broadened program of services by the 
NEA. 

As presently conceived, the adoption of PEP 
would involve the expansion of NEA activities 
in the following areas: instruction, teacher wel- 
fare, field services, federal relations, research 
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services, public relations services, communica- 
tion, and management and staff. 

To make PEP possible, the Representative 
Assembly at the Philadelphia Convention this 
July will be asked to adopt an amendment to 
the NEA Constitution, providing for an increase 
in dues, Without such an increase, PEP will not 
be possible. If the recommendations of the NEA 


Board of Directors are accepted, this increase 
will place dues for active members at $10 an- 
nually, All teachers should acquaint themselves 
with PEP and express their opinions about the 
plan. 

For a fuller explanation of NEA’s Proposed 
Expanded Program, write NEA headquarters for 
a free copy of the pamphlet, “This Is a $5 Bill.” 





SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


(Continued from page 218) 


have overlooked, according to Justice Douglas, 
is that the Fifth Amendment really means that 
no person can be compelled to furnish testimony 
which tends to degrade or incriminate himself. 
Originally, the Fifth Amendment was aimed to 
infamy, as well as 

reference in the 


protect a person against 


criminal prosecution. ‘The 
Amendment to infamous crimes bears this out. 
Beccaria, “the main voice against the use ol 
infamy as punishment,” was well known to Jeffe1 
was recognized that “the 
infamy’ —that is, civil ex 


son and others. It 
terrible weapon of 
communication, depriving a victim of all con- 
sideration, severing the ties which bind a per 
on to his fellow citizens, isolating a person in 
the midst of society—results from public opinion. 
I his the self-incrimination privilege was designed 
to prevent. 

There is great infamy in being a Communist. 
It means loss of rights of citizenship under 
federal laws as well as loss of the more im- 
portant types of employment. A person who is 
required to disclose that he is or has been a 
Communist “practically excommunicates himself 
from society.” The Immunity Act does not pro- 
tect a person from this infamy, and for that 
reason it does not afford the same protection as 
the Fifth Amendment. 

Another weakness of this statute, according 
to the dissent, is that it exchanges for the 
privilege of silence “a partial, undefined, vague 
immunity.” For once the right of secrecy is 
broken, there may open up “vast new vistas” 
with leads to numerous accusations not within 


the purview of the original questions that had to 
be answered. How extensive is the immunity 
here? Only litigation can clarify this aspect of the 


problem. 

With the plea that 
Walker, the precedent which influenced the ma- 
jority, deserves no greater sanctity “than the 
other venerable decisions which history showed 


the case of Brown 1 


had outlived their usefulness or were conceived 
in error,” Justice Douglas concludes: 

It is no answer to say that a witness who exercises his 
Fifth Amendment right of silence and stands mute may 
bring himself into disrepute. If so, that is the price he 
pays for exercising the right of silence granted by the 
Fifth Amendment. The critical point is that the Consti 
tution places the right of silence beyond the reach of 
Government. The Fifth Amendment stands between the 
citizen and his government. When public opinion casts 
a person into the outer darkness, as happens today when 
a person is exposed as a Communist, the government 
brings infamy on the head of the witness when it com 
pels disclosure. That is precisely what the Fifth Amend 
ment prohibits. 

CONCLUSION 

The Slochower and Ullmann decisions are sig 
nificant for the following reasons. The forme: 
prevents a municipality (or a state) from peremp 
torily discharging an employee simply because 
he invoked the privilege of self-incrimination. 
The latter empowers Congress to compel a wit 
ness in a national security case to testify in re 
turn for the promise of immunity from federal 
and state prosecution. 

Both rulings agree that the privilege is one of 
the great advances in the history of human rights. 
As an outgrowth of man’s opposition to tyranny, 
it deserves to be respected and preserved—even 
if some present supporters of tyranny invoke it. 
The opinion in both cases underscore the his 
toric fact and the moral principle that no one 
who claims the privilege can be presumed to be 
guilty either of the crime charged or of perjury. 

Since we started with “Freeborn John’ Lil 
burne, perhaps he ought to have the last word. 
In one of his tracts he wrote: 

Another fundamental right I then contended for, was, 
that no man's conscience ought to be racked by oaths 
imposed, to answer to questions concerning himself in 
matters criminal, or pretended to be so." 

Written three hundred years ago, it is important 
and relevant for our own time. 


* Quoted by Justice Douglas in the Ullmann Case 





Pamphlets and Government Publications 
Manson Van B. Jennings 





Government Publictions 


All titles cited in this section can be purchased 
only from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 

From the current debate over Federal aid for 
education, one is likely to conclude that such 
aid would for the first time involve the expendi- 
ture of Federal funds. However, Federal Funds 
for Education, 1954-55 and 1955-56 (163 p. 60 
cents) lists a total of over $1.6 million allotted 
for educational programs during the 1954-55 
school year. This bulletin of the Office of Edu- 
cation tells the story of how and why these vast 
sums have been spent. 

The American Workers’ Fact Book (433 p. 
$1.50) is a distinctive publication of the Depart 
ment of Labor designed to present an over-all 
picture of labor’s place in the economic life of 
the United States. Written for the layman, and 
replete with tables, charts and graphs, this vol- 
ume serves as a handy reference book for teacher 
and student, presenting a wealth of information 
that should make it invaluable when studying 
the history and present status of American labor. 

1957 Agricultural Outlook Charts (99 p- 50 
cents) graphically portrays the outlook for farm- 
ers in 1957, with attention to production, costs, 
resources, trends in marketing costs, anticipated 
demand, and prospects for the various farm 
products. Any PAD class making an intensive 
study of agricultural problems should find this 
booklet highly informative. 

The American Agricultural Attaché (22 p. 15 
cents) gives a brief glimpse of the little-known 
work of the agricultural attaché, of whom some 
85, are assigned to 54 countries, These men have 
been called the eyes and ears of the American 
farmer abroad, but the many tasks they perform 
are of great importance to American agriculture 
and the rest of our economy as well. 

The Annual Report of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, 1956 (200 p- 60 cents) does not pro- 
vide as much interesting reading for the layman 
as that report once did; neverthless, it does pro- 
vide a great deal of pertinent and up-to-date in- 
formation on the vast complex of activities un- 
dertaken by the TVA. 


The Powers of the President as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States 
(145 Pp. 40 cents) presents in a 15-page introduc- 
tion a chronological listing of actions related 
to the exercise of the powers of the president 
as commander in chief of the armed forces from 
1789 to 1955. These actions indicate how de 
ceptive the simplicity of the constitutional clause 
actually is when it states, “The President shall 
be Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy. ...” The bulk of this study, however, is 
devoted to a selection of readings—excerpts from 
authoritative sources dealing with the exercise of 
these powers in the period from 1935 to 1955, 
exclusive of their exercise in the actual conduct 
of war. Here the pro’s and con's, passionate 
and dispassionate, provide provocative reading 
for students interested in the powers of the presi 
dent. 

Basic Documents—UNESCO (44 p. 25 cents) 
is a Department of State publication that re 
prints the constitution of UNESCO and other 
basic documents that provide for U.S. participa 
tion in UNESCO and establish the by-laws and 
rules of procedure of the organization. The last 
several pages cite pertinent information on 
UNESCO, including its membership and_ basic 
budgetary facts. 


Inexpensive Materials 

National Health Insurance (League for Indus 
trial Democracy, 112 East igth St., New York 4; 
19 p. 10 cents), written by the medical economist, 
Michael M. Davis, answers such questions as 
what national health insurance is, how it would 
work, why it is needed, and the alternatives to 
national health insurance, 

The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science are published bi 
monthly, each issue being devoted to a particu 
lar topic. The November 1956 issue is on the 
subject of Japan Since Recovery of Indepen 
dence (The Academy, 3937 Chestnut St., Phila 
delphia 4: 236 p. $2 for non-members), and 
features 17 articles dealing with Japanese society, 
economy, politics, and international relations. 
Members, for whom annual dues are $6, receive 
The Annals without charge. In addition to 
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feature articles, each issue devotes the last 50 
to 75 pages to reviews of new literature in the 
field of the Social Sciences, making The Annals 
a highly valued resource for students and teach- 
ers of the Social Sciences. 

Fear and Prejudice (Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
22 East 38th St., New York 16: 28 p. 25 cents) 
summarizes the five-volume Studies in Prejudice 
sponsored by the American Jewish Committee, 
and points out that childhood fears and anxieties 
lie at the root of much if not most of adult preju- 
dice 

Also published by Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
The Enemy Property Issue (20 p. 25 cents) re 
views the pro’s and con's on the currently de 
bated question of whether the United States 
should return to its former enemies of World 
War II the properties that were seized during 
the war and vested in the hands of the Alien 
Property Custodians, 

Public Affairs Pamphlets, incidentally, can 
be purchased individually, or by subscription: 
the next 15 pamphlets for $3, or the next go 
for $5 


International Conciliation is published five 


) 


times a year by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International (United Nations Plaza at 
jGth St., New York 17) at a subscription cost of 
$: for a year or $2.50 for three years. Orders 
for single copies, however, should be sent not 


Peace 


to the Carnegie Endowment, but to the Colum- 
bia University Press (2960 Broadway, New York 
27). Each issue of International Conciliation is 
devoted to a single subject involving some aspect 
of world affairs or international relations, and 
whether purchased 
at 2, cents for individual issues, International 
Conciliation constitutes one of the best financial 


at the subscription rate o1 


bargains among inexpensive materials. ‘Titles 
during the past year include: The Quest for 
Equality (March 1956), Indians of the Andes 
(May 1956), Togoland (September 1956), Issues 
Before the Eleventh General Assembly (Novem 
ber 1956—each year one fall issue is devoted to 
issues before the General Assembly), and Prob 
lems of East-West Trade (January 1957). 

From the Economic Research Department ol 
the Chamber of Commerce of U.S. (Washington 
6) comes an interesting pamphlet, The World of 
Tomorrow What Will It Be Like? (31 p. 50 
cents). This booklet projects trends for 10 to 20 
years. It does not forecast but states what might 


happen if present trends were to continue. 
Lack of space precludes more than a listing 


of some of the othe: titles we have received this 


year: Debt: Public and Private (Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington 6: 48 p. $1); Emil J. 
Sady, The United Nations and Dependent Peo- 
ples (Brookings Institution, Washington 6: 
205 p. $1.50); Almarin Phillips, Automation: Its 
Impact on Economic Growth and Stability 
(American Enterprise Assn., Washington: 34 p. 
$1); Private Pension Plans (National Planning 
Assn., 1606 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington g: 28 p. 30 cents). 


Free Materials 

Since we last cited it, American Battle for 
Abundance (Educational Relations Section, De 
partment of Public Relations, General Motors 
Technical Center, P.O. Box 177, North End 
Station, Detroit 2: 103 p.) has been revised. It 
tells the story of the development of mass pro 
duction and has been widely used since 1948 
when the first edition was published. 

For a full listing of General Motors Teaching 
aids, write to the above address for their 104 
page catalogue, General Motors Aids to Edu 
cators. 

Single copies of Critical Thinking in Current 
Affairs Discussion (32 p.) are available from 
the Junior Town Meeting League (356 Washing 
ton St., Middletown, Conn.). This booklet de 
scribes and illustrates how teachers can develop 
critical thinking in social studies classrooms. 

Among the pamphlet materials available from 
the New York Stock Exchange (11 Wall St., 
New York 5) are: The Dividend Tax Credit 
(15 p.), @ presentation of some basic facts on the 
dividend tax provisions—an analysis of how 
taxation of dividend income is “a unique in 
equity”; America Embraces a People’s Capitalism 
(12 p.), a statement by the president of the Ex 
change; and You and the Investment World, a 
illustrated leaflets for students, 
each of which will include exposition and sug- 
gested learning activities. The first title in this 
new series is Types of Business Organizations. 

The Service de Presse et d’Information of the 
Ambassade de France (g72 Fifth Ave., New York 
21) makes available a good deal of useful ma- 
terial relating particularly to French foreign 
affairs, but also to critical domestic issues. Recent 
publications on Algeria include: Essential No- 
tions About Algeria (33 p.), a beautifully il 
lustrated description of Algeria today, together 
with a presentation of recent economic, social 
and political Algerian history; Constructive Ac- 
tion of the French Government in Algeria (31 p); 
and The Algerian Problem (38 p.). 


new series of 





. 


Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








The Yearly Review 

Fach May this department attempts a round- 
up of outstanding motion pictures, filmstrips, 
and records. This is in no sense a listing of the 
award winners, but rather a review of audio- 
visual material which impressed us as being es- 
pecially worthy of mention. More complete re- 
views may be found in the various issues of 
Social Education for the past school year. As 
in past years we are indebted to Dr. William 
Tyrrell of the New York State Department of 
his excellent notes on recent out- 


the We 


Education for 


standing recording for social studies. 


are also grateful to Dean Henry Borger of Clark 
University for his fine review of The Pageant 
of America Filmstrips. 


SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 


Perhaps the best films to be made available to schools 
during the past year are those originally designed for 
viewing on the television program “Omnibus,” but now 
released for school use on 16 mm, We were thrilled when 
we saw “The Lincoln Series” on TV and classes will be 
equally thrilled when it is now shown in school, This is 
a five-part feature widely acclaimed for its sensitive in- 
terpretation of the young Lincoln, filmed in the actual 
locale where he spent his youth, Each part runs approxi- 
mately minutes. The titles are “The End and the 
Beginning,” “New Salem,” “Nancy Hanks,” “Growing 
Up,” and “Ann Rutledge.” Distributed by the Text-Film 
Department, McGraw-Hill Book Company (330 West 42nd 
St., New York), these films sell for $125.00 per title, but 
they may be rented from many local film libraries. 

Also distributed by McGraw-Hill is another “Omnibus” 
series—The Constitution Series. This three-part program, 
narrated by Boston attorney, Joseph N. Welsh, vitalizes 
the founding fathers’ concept of government. Each part 
is approximately 60 minutes and the titles are “One 
Nation,” “One Nation Indivisible,” and “With ‘Liberty 
and Justice for All.” 

A third series of ITV films handled by McGraw-Hill 
is See It Now. These forthright documentaries on con 
troversial topics, by Edward R. Murrow, are 
highly informative and stimulating visual journalism. 
Among the more recent subjects now available to schools 
are “The Vice Presidency,” “Conduct of Congressional 
“Suez,” “Egypt—Israel,” “Report from 
Part II,” “Protective Tariff and Free 


a 
4¢ ) 


narrated 


Investigations,” 
Africa—Part I, and 
Trade 

As educators have come to expect, Encyclopaedia 
sritannica Films (1125 Central Ave., Wilmette, Illinois) 
added a number of significant films for social studies use 
during the past year. Especially effective are their three 
full-color “The of Independence by 


films Declaration 
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the Colonies,” “The Constitution of the United States,” 
and “The Bill of Rights of the United States.” These 
films are well acted and fit well into the needs of junior 
and senior high school students. Other EBF films of 
note are “The Medieval Manor,” “The Medieval Knights,” 
“The Medieval Gilds,” “The Medieval Crusades.” (Se« 
Social Education, November, 1956, for full reviews of these 
films.) These films furnish much material on the Medieval 
period, We also liked ‘““The American Flag,” “The Oregon 
rail,” and “Inland Waterways in the Development of 
Iransportation.” The March, 1957, issue of Social Educa 
tion contains a full review of another outstanding EBF 
film, “World War II—Prologue.” 

Coronet Films (Coronet Building, Fast South 
Water St., Chicago 1) continues to produce fine classroom 
films in black-and-white or color, Outstanding among their 
recent releases are “Our Country’s Emblem,” “Life in a 
Coal-Mining Town,” “India’s History: Farly Civilization,” 
“India’s History: Mongol Empire to European Coloni 
zation,” “India’s History: British Colony to Independence,” 
“English and Dutch Colonization in the New World,” 
“Eighteenth Century England: People and Places,” “Life 
in Cold Lands (Eskimo Village),” “Canada: Geography of 
the Americas,” “Inventions in America’s Growth (1780 
1850),") “Inventors in America’s Growth 
“Understanding Our Earth: How Its Surface Changes,” 
‘Lands and Waters of the Earth.” 

Another outstanding producer of classroom films in 
Young America Films, Inc. (18 East qist St., New York 
17). They distribute the TV film series You Are There 
Especially useful are “Washington Crosses the Delaware,” 
“V-J Day,” “The Final Hours of Joan of Arc,” “Stanley 
Finds Livingstone,” “The Resolve of Patrick Henry,” and 
“Benedict Arnold's Plot Against West Point.” See 
the review of “How to Take a Test” in the December, 
1956, issue of Social Education. 

A new source of educational motion pictures is the 
National Educational ‘Television Film Service (Audio 
Visual Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana) 
Films and kinescopes originally designed for educational! 
television are now available for In 
general, the rental rate for one to five days use is $4.50 
for 30-minute programs and $2.50 for 15-minute programs 
Classes in the senior high school will profit from lessons 
based on a 40-minute series called Talking Sense which 
analyzes and illustrates factors that lead misunder 
standing and trouble when people talk together, Sub 
jects in this series are “Do You Know How to Make a 
Statement of Fact?”; “Why Do People Misunderstand 
Each Other?"; “What Is a Good Observer?”; “On the 
Difference Between Words and Things”; “Ihe Man Who 
Knows It All.” Civics and Problems of Democracy classes 
will also like Political Heritage, a series of g-minute films 
on “American Political Parties,” “American Politics,” 
“Hats in the Ring,” “Prelude to the Presidency.” 

Elementary films on “Community Helpers” are often 
so sickly sweet that they insult the intelligence of our 
sophisticated six- and seven-year olds. An exception to 
this rule is “Our Policemen,” an exciting, realistic motion 


(1800-1910), 


also 


use in the classroom 


to 
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picture depicting the activities of two patrolmen in a 
radio car during a day on their beat. It pictures the 
details of roll call, inspection, and radio communication 
The policemen are shown per- 
forming a multitude of different services which are far 
removed from commonly accepted ideas about law en 
forcement, Write to Bailey Films, Inc. (6509 De Longpre 
Ave., Hollywood 2#, California) for information concern- 


in modern police work 


ing sales and rentals. Also inquire about related sub- 
jects such as Fire Boat, Harbor Pilot, Helicopter Carries 
Mail, Men of Fire, Postal Service: Letters, and Postal 
Service: Parcel Post 

If you are interested in the Middle-East and who 
isn't today, then you should see the Louis de Rochemont 
film “The Suez Canal,” an 18-minute film in color or 
black-and-white. By means of excellent animation this 
motion picture traces the history of man’s efforts to create 
1 water-way through the Egyptian land barrier. The old 
Pharaoh's Canal of 2000 B.C. is shown in operation, but 
this canal was closed in 776 by the second Abbasid 
Caliph. Then in 1859 Ferdinand de Lesseps began the 
excavation of the Suez Canal. The opening of the canal 
is shown and the operation of the canal is explained. The 
final sequence indicates some of the problems which this 
vital international public servant solves and new problems 
it creates, Rentals may be obtained from Contemporary 
(16 East g7th St, New York 16) at $6 for 
black-and-white and $10 for color 


Films, Inc 


Filmstrips for Social Learnings 


The release of a new series of Life Filmstrips (g Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York 20) is always a welcome event 
Especially welcome are the five new color filmstrips based 
on Life’s current series, The Epic of Man. The titles are 
“Man Inherits the Earth,” “Stone Age People of Today,” 
“The Dawn of Religion,” “A Stone Age Faith Today,” and 
“A Mesolithic Age Today.” These strips sell for $6 each, 
or $5 when four or more are ordered at one time, Write 
for a complete list of filmstrips, 

The New York Times (Office of Educational Activities, 
Times Square, New York 36) offers a series of eight ex- 
citing new aids to help you teach more effectively, These 
“Filmstrips on Current Affairs” possess a helpful timeli 
ness which will be especially appreciated by social studies 
teachers faced with the task of keeping their students in- 
formed and interested in the news of the day. The 1957 
1958 series promises to be especially pertinent. Projected 
subjects are “The Supreme -Court; Justice Under Law,” 
“Defense and Disarmament,” “Struggle for Asia,” “Amer 
ica’s Farms: $12 Billion Problem,” “Africa—Explosive 

“North American Partners: U. §., Canada, 
Iwo other subjects will be selected as the news 
The cost of the entire series of eight filmstrips, 


Continent 
Mexico 
develops 
issued monthly, is only $15 

We can recommend highly the new Jam Handy (2821 
Fast Grand Blvd., Detroit 11) filmstrip series on Famous 
{mericans. Their beautiful color and accurate drawings 
Especially valuable is the re 
curring theme of men and women blazing new trails it 
the face of physical and financial hardships. Titles are 
“Thomas Alva Edison,” “The Wright Brothers,” “George 
Washington Carver “Alexander Graham Bell,” “Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,” and “Jane Addams.” 

Probably the best buy in social studies filmstrips for 
the middle grades are those produced by the “Filmstrip 
of the Month Club” and distributed by Popular Service 


make history come alive 


May 1957 


(353 Fourth Ave., New York 10). Nine full-color, full- 
length filmstrips cost $30. Strips to be offered monthly 
during the coming school year are “Introducing Modern 
India,” “The Oregon Trail,” “Alexander Hamilton,” 
“The Meaning of Geographic Terms,” “Introducing Chi- 
cago,” “The Story of the Erie Canal,” “How Our Cities 
Are Governed,” “The Growth of Territorial United 
States,” and “Alexander The Great.” 

Six new filmstrips based on the Landmark Books art 
now available to the schools, Each filmstrip is in full 
color and runs for approximately 45 frames. Distributed 
by Enrichment Teaching Materials (246 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1), these strips sell for $35 per set of six, or $6.50 
each. This years’ titles are “Landing of the Pilgrims,” 
“Ben Franklin of Old Philadelphia,” “Daniel Boone 
Opening of the Wilderness,” “Robert Fulton and the 
Steamboat,” “Lee and Grant at Appomattox,” and “Build 
ing the First Transcontinental Railroad.” Dr. Helen 
Carpenter of the New Jersey State Teachers College at 
Trenton served as consultant on this series. 

“Towards a Better World—Ten Years of the United 
Nations” is an excellent summary of the achievements of 
the U.N. in keeping the peace and promoting human 
rights and social and economic progress. Distributed by 
the Text-Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book Co. (330 
West 42nd St., New York 36), this strip sells for $3. 

We think you will like the American Leaders Series 
produced by Young America Films, Inc., 18 East qtst 
St., New York 17. Titles are “Jane Addams,” “Suzan B 
Anthony,” “Benjamin Franklin,” ‘Thomas Jetferson,” 
“Horace Mann,” “Roger Williams.” The series sells for 
$30, or $6 each. 

Those much needed sets of color filrnstrips on regions 
of the United States have been released by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. (1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Illinois). The sets are on The Far Western States, The 
Southeastern States, and The Southwestern States. In 
each set there is a strip on “Natural Environment,” 
“People and Their History,” “Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce,” and “Life and Culture.” The sets sell for 
$36, or $6 each. 


Filmstrips for American History 


The Pageant of America Filmstrips. Series of 30 film 
strips in black-and-white; sale: $7 each; $195 for com 
plete set. (Yale University Press Film Service, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16.) 

“The Story of the American Indian,” “European 
Explorers Discover a New World,” “Spain Establishes 
a Great Empire,” “The Rise and Fall of New France,” 
“The English Colonies in North America,” “Life in 
Colonial America,” “Patriots and Minutemen,” “The 
Thirteen Colonies Win Independence,” “Free Americans 
Fstablish a New Nation,” “The Young Nation and Foreign 
Affairs,” “Westward to the Mississippi,” “Winning the Far 
West,” “Early Americans on the High Seas,” “California, 
Texas and the Mexican War,” “Slavery and the War 
Between the States,” “Union and Reconstruction,” “The 
Age of Reform,” “Farmer, Rancher and Cowboy,” “Com 
munication in the United States,” “Transportation in the 
United States,” “The Growth of American Education,” 
“The Story of American Sport,” “The American Spirit 
in Literature,” “The Story of American Painting,” “The 
American Spirit in Architecture,” “The Story of Iron 
and Steel,” “The Story of Coal, Oil and Uranium,” “The 
Story of American Industry,” “The Growth of American 
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Democracy,” “The Rise of America as a World Power.” 

The past year brought the completion of the valuable 
filmstrip series, The Pageant of America, These go black- 
and-white filmstrips, which cover the span of American his- 
tory, both chronologically and topically, will be particu 
larly useful in junior high and senior high classrooms 

Using, in great part, the tremendous store of pictorial 
material found in the 15 volumes of The Pageant of 
America Series that Ralph H. Gabriel edited some years 
ago and some “stills” taken from the Chronicle of Amer- 
ica photoplays, the Yale University Press has made a 
series noted for authentic, contemporary illustration 
Other imaginative pictures and modern photographs add 
to this “flavor of the times.” 

Individually well organized, the strips are of good 
length, 40 frames. In most cases, because of their broad 
scope, they are most useful as either a stimulating pre- 
view or a thought-provoking summary to a unit of work. 
4 few, such as “Early Americans on the High Seas,” 
which give more details within a narrow range can be 
used to develop part of a unit. The maps are well 
chosen, simple, and clear. The guides, better than most, 
are helpful for a teacher's preview, background informa 
tion, or suggested questions and activities. 

Fortunately, most of these filmstrips will coincide 
with usual textbook or classroom divisions of material, 
with the possible exception of those on American educa- 
tion, sports, literature, painting, and architecture, These 
less usual topics, however, can be of great value to those 
who wish to do more than give lip service to social and 
cultural history. 

The early period from colonial times through the 
American Revolution, the Industrial Revolution, and the 
Westward Movement get their full share of the frames 
Some periods, such as the National and post-Civil War, 
receive treatment only in various topical strips. Some 
areas, such as tariff and other economic problems, which 
are not as susceptible to effective visual presentation, have 
little or no coverage. As a whole, however, the distribu- 
tion of emphasis is good. 

Ihe unique virtue of the series, that the many docu- 
mentary pictures are contemporary with the event or 
scene which is depicted, is also a source of some small 
complaint. A few of the early prints do not reproduce 
with complete clarity. On the crucial point, however, the 
filmstrips do arouse and hold student interest, Classroom 
reaction has shown this. 

The Pageant of America filmstrip series is stimulating 
and useful visual material in the hands of the compe- 
tent teacher 


Henry C. Borger, Jr. 


Recent Outstanding Recordings 


Recent recordings of especial interest to teachers of the 
social studies have consisted of readings, political speeches, 
dramatizations and historic music 

American Heritage, Vol. 2 (Folkways, 117 W 46th 
St., New York 36. 2-10” long-playing recordings, FP 
48/11 and FP 48/12, combined as FP 5006) consists of 
notable documents and statements of the 18th and igth 
centuries, David Kurlan reads the following: Patrick 
Henry in the House of Burgesses; the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; Excerpts from Thomas Paine’s The Crisis; 
the Bill of Rights; Benjamin Franklin at the Constitu- 
tional Convention; Washington's Farewell Address; Dan- 
iel Webster in the Senate; John Brown's Defense; and 
Edward Everett and Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg. The 


readings are clear and distinct and in a style that is 
appropriate to the personality of the original speaker. 
With no emotional or theatrical additions, the drama 
and impact of the phrases are plainly evident. The words 
have renewed interest and importance in this life-like 
presentation. Portions will be useful on many levels of 
study of American history. 

Politics U.S.A, (Columbia ML5128, 1-12” long-playing 
record) supplies an audible review of political events 
from the start of the New Deal to the election of 1952 
These short paragraphs of history reproduce many com 
peliing issues of the period, Much of the material was 
obtained from the weekly debates on current topics 
broadcast on “America’s Town Meeting of the Air.” The 
lively exchanges between prominent personalities will 
stimulate interest in recent American history and con 
temporary problems. 

The Un-Typical Politician (Folkways FH 5501, 1-12” 
long-playing) covers much of the same ground of the 
preceding recording. Words and comments of political 
figures of the past quarter century support the editor's 
thesis that there is no such thing as a typical politician 
feachers of American history, civics, government, or 
political science who do not have one of the several 
recordings of similar material will be interested in this 
release. The topical arrangement, on one side, is a novel 
device for presenting information about nominating con 
ventions, election campaigns, bad predictions, and the use 
of humor and music in politics, 

Enrichment Recordings (246 Fifth Ave., New York 1) 
of the past year consisted of “Ben Franklin of Old Phila 
delphia” (ER 121, 2-10” 78 rpm), “Lincoln and Douglas 
Year of Decision” (ER 122, 2-10” 78 rpm, combined on 
ERL 111, 1-10” 93-4% rpm), “Robert Fulton and the 
Steamboat” (ER 124, 2-10” 78 rpm), and “The Panama 
Canal” (ER 128, 2-10” 78 rpm, combined on ERL 112, 
1-10" 33-4 rpm). These dramatizations continue both 
the format and the high quality of earlier productions. 
The coverage is well-rounded and the treatment accurate 
and convincing. Designed for use on the junior high 
school level, these recordings provide motivation for con 
sideration of a wide range of historic subjects in the upper 
years as well. 

Yankee Legend (Heirloom Recordings, Brookhaven, New 
York, HL 500 12” long-playing) is a recording by Bill 
Bonyun of “The Story of New England Thru Its Ballads 
and Songs.” Bonyun’s spoken narration combined with 
his musical rendition serves as an informal introduction 
to Yankee life and history. It is a refreshing and reward- 
ing device that supplies insight into regional character 
istics and developments. 

The Spirit of ’76 (MG 50111) and Ruffles and Flourishes 
(MG 50112) are programs of music for fife and drums 
and field trumpets and drums. These selections (each title 
1-12” 93-14% rpm _ recording) have accompanied many 
events in our military history. As performed by the 
Eastman Symphonic Wind Ensemble for Mercury, ex- 
amples of the martial music can be as a background for, 
or an introduction to, a variety of historic subjects 

O Canada -(Folkways FP 001, 12” long-playing) sur 
veys musically the whole scope of Canadian history. 
Alan Mills performs songs from Indian, French, and 
English sources that treat subjects in military, political, 
and social history. Classes on both sides of the border 
will find this disk an agreeable presentation of Canadian 
history. 

William G, Tyrrell 
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Focus: Economics 


Edward T. Ladd 








Two Books for the Department 
Library 

CAN We THE FARM PRO. LEM? AN ANALY- 
sis OF Feperat Aip To Acricutture. By Mur- 
ray R. Benedict and others. New York: ‘Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 1955. 601 p. $5.00. 

FARM POLICIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 1790-1950: 
A Srupy or ‘THEIR ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT. 
By Murray R. Benedict. New York: Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1953. 548 p. $5.00. 


SOLVI 


These books are both “must” reading in these 
days when all serious thinking Americans are 
trying to evaluate the problem of farm policy 
in our country. While politicians of both parties 
strive to please the so-called farm vote, the basic 
issues facing the American people are often ob 
scured, Dr. Benedict is well qualified to evaluate 
these of Agricultural Eco 
nomics at the University of California and with 
the 


issues as Professor 
assistance of governmental agricultural off 
cials realistically appraises the situation as being 
one of revolutionary change and not just of 
temporary political importance to Americans. 

In Farm Policies, Benedict historically traces 
the origins and evolution of farm policy in a 
democracy from 179O lO 1950. He shows how our 
nation of small, independent landowners was 
forced to develop new land policy which cast 
aside the old European rules based upon large 
ownership and feudal relationships. The politi- 
cal and economic mores of farmers are explored 
with penetrating analysis and with careful docu 
mentation. Any reader cannot but gain the idea 
that these problems can be finally solved only 
the The author shows 
clearly soon choose whether 


farmers themselves. 
that 
they wish to have a continually widening amount 


of government control or whether they choose to 


by 


farmers must 


regard government intervention as something to 
be used only temporarily and in times of genu- 
ine need, 

In Can We Solve The Farm Problem? Bene 
dict directly deals with the historical problems 
of a long range nature that are so well pre- 
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in Farm Policies. The controversial as- 
pects of price supports, parity, government stor- 
age of commodities and the disposal of surplus 
farm products are handled with great clarity 
and important conclusions and recommendations 
are included both from the author and from the 
important Agricultural Committee. Benedict 
fails to see any profit in criticizing the farm 
program's cost in the past and the many different 
inadequate solutions which have been offered 
since the depression. Instead, he uses as_ his 
standard the present and future cost of this 
program. The committee report which sums 
up the findings of this study shows that quick 
temporary solutions to mounting surpluses and 
a declining farm population point the way to 
imaginative food stamp programs, increased con 
sumption efforts, and better marketing devices 
which will keep abundances from being a curse 
to both producers and the national economy. 

It is doubtful whether many politicians will 
read these excellent source but they 
should. The author has gone back of the head 
lines about this great national problem and 
has presented well reasoned but unsensational 
answers. The soil bank or any other temporary 
palliative cannot clear up the farm muddle born 
of crisis during depression times. Every teacher 
and American citizen can clarify his thinking 
on these matters by reading these well written 
and splendidly documented books. 

GLENN A. MCLAIN 

Center of International Relations 
Eastern Kentucky State College 


sented 


books, 


Books to Use in ‘Teaching 


ConsuMER Economics. By James N. Morgan. 
New York: Prentice Hall, 1955. 440 p. $6.00. 


Probably at no time in history has any people 
had as wide a discretion in the spending of its 
money as have Americans today, with their high 
and rising income and the wide variety of goods 
that are dangled before them. 

In this book an Associate of Eco- 
nomics and Assistant Director of the Survey 


Professor 
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Research Center at the University of Michigan 
deals with the problems of maximizing con- 
sumer satisfaction from the point of view of 
both the individual and society. The book is 
organized around the major areas of consumer 
decisions such as spending or saving, housing, 
medical care, food, clothing, and recreation. In 
addition there are chapters on protection of the 
consumer by the government and the problems 
of economic policy which face the consumer as 
a citizen and voter. 

The emphasis is on understanding general 
principles which underlie intelligent choices. 
Thus in dealing with the decision whether to 
spend on current consumption or to save for 
the future the author briefly describes the needs 
that will face the average family in its cycle 
from youth to old age and brings in the princi- 
ple of opportunity cost as well as the mathe- 
matics of compound interest. He then turns to 
the effects that the decision to save may have on 
society and presents here an excellent brief 
exposition of Keynesian economics as well as an 
analysis of the sources of information about 
consumer motivation and behavior. 

The chapters on insurance, housing and other 
major expenditudes follow the pattern of first 
considering the individual and then society. 
Unlike previous books on these topics which list 
transient “bargains,” they give us explanations 
of economic theories and the results of the find- 
ings of various surveys of consumer behavior. In 
the chapter on budget analysis, planning and 
record keeping, the author offers a simple and 
workable method. 

Only two minor flaws mar this excellent book: 
the unfortunate placing of footnotes at the end 
of the chapters and the rather superficial lists 
of suggested projects. These should not deter 
those who wish to use a sound, thought-provok- 
ing account of a field which concerns all of us. 

ABRAHAM SONDAK 
Forest Hills (N.Y.) High School 


L.ABpoR IN AMeRICA. By Harold U. Faulkner and 
Mark Starr. New York: Oxford Book Com- 
pany, 1957, 330 p. $1.00. 

This story of the ups and downs of the labor 
movement in the United States, written for use 
by high school students, is informative and can 
be read, at least in part, by all students except 
the least academic, 

Most teachers of American history will be 


familiar with the earlier editions. It is now 
in paper bound edition and has recently been 
revised and brought up to date. This book would 
be an invaluable addition to the classroom library 
for use when studying a unit on the Industrial 
Revolution, history of the labor movement, or 
labor legislation. The suggested learning activi 
ties are challenging and stimulating. 

The story is made more understandable by in- 
cluding background information on_ political, 
economic and social conditions in the United 
States and their relationship to the labor move 
ment. Considerable material is included which 
is sometimes not readily available to teachers. 
The chapters on the structure and functions of 
unions and on union activities are specific, de 
tailed and informative. Attention is given to 
early leaders in the movement. 

The book is sympathetic to the problems of 
labor and its struggles to gain recognition as an 
important segment of American life. However 
it is written factually and dispassionately. In- 
formation gained should enable the student to 
read about or discuss labor problems and activi 
ties with knowledge and critical insight. 

Dr. Faulkner is Dwight W. Morrow Profes 
sor of History at Smith College. Mr. Starr is 
Educational Director of the _ International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. 

Myritie S. LARKIN 


Niskayuna Senior High School 
Rexford, New York 


On the Intellectual Frontier 
INDIVIDUALS, GROUPS, AND ECONOMIC BEHAVIOR. 
By Addison Hickman and Manford H. Kuhn 
New York: Dryden Press, 1956. 266 p. $4.75. 


The authors of this volume analyze three well 


known problems in economic theory and make 


proposals for the collaboration of economists 
and social psychologists in order to advance so 
cial science. In using social psychology in the 
analysis of economic problems the authors have 
attempted to illuminate the issues involved in 
the three problems chosen and possibly to resolve 
them. The three problems selected for illustra 
tion are: “What is the motivation of the busi 
ness manager?” “Can interpersonal comparisons 
of utility or satisfaction be made?” “Is economic 
planning compatible with human freedom?” 
While it will be doubted by most economists 
that these issues have been finally resolved, some 
interesting empirical findings are presented and 
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the methodology and techniques of social psy- 
chology used in their analysis provide a useful 
contribution. The approach is through a “refer- 
ence group” or “self” theory of human behavior, 
which permits the authors to examine the atti- 
tudes of the individual. 

Traditional economic theory has assumed fi- 
nancial profit to be the chief motivator of man- 
agement. Hickman and Kuhn conclude that 
“contemporary corporation executives are char- 
acterized by self attitudes whose motivational 
goals include social prestige, social leadership, 
maintenance of their firms as going concerns, 
trusteeship in several other senses, and the per- 
sistent application of energy to their tasks.” The 
implications are that the nature of profit maxi 
mization “insofar and in whatever ways it does 
serve as an incentive . is itself a role-defined 
goal, the nature of which is changing.” 

The problem of interpersonal comparisons 
in economics is an old one. Can one say scientifi- 
cally that A gets more or less satisfaction than B? 
As public policy has become more concerned 
with welfare, the question has become more sig- 
nificant, especially with respect to the distribu- 
tion of income. For example, our progressive 
income tax structure is based upon the assump- 
tion that a dollar paid in taxes by persons with 
higher income represents less burden and sacri- 
fice than for persons with lower income, But 
how valid is it? The authors conclude that the 
answer cannot be found by deduction; rather 
the researcher must look to group beliefs and 
organized systems of values (ideologies) to find 
the source of satisfactions. 

In pointing out the usefulness of the methods 
of social psychology in the analysis of the plan- 
ning human-freedom problems, a fundamental 
distinction is made between the views of social 
participants and the scientists’ objective view. 
Effects of predictions of social scientists upon 
behavior they are seeking to predict must be 
taken into account, The economist, lacking tools 
to analyze the attitudes of the social participants, 
too often has had to resort to crude assumptions 
or analogies which have created considerable 
contusion and “loose and divergent use of terms.” 
\ plea is made for the collaboration of social 


psychologists and economists in the analysis of 


the planning-freedom problem. 
RALPH B. PRICE 
Department of Economics and 
Business Administration 
Western Maryland College 


Other Books to Know About 


THe UNION MEMBER Speaks. By Hjalmar Rosen 
and R. A. Hudson Rosen. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1955. 247 Pp. $4.95. 

This volume reports one of the inquiries seek- 
ing to get behind the headlines and cliches about 
unions. The sample is from one union, the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, in one 
area. The intensiveness of the study and the care 
with which it was executed make it almost 
unique in its thoroughness. Hence, its reliability 
as a picture of this group of union members’ 
reflections on their union can be rated very high. 

Half the volume is devoted to a step-by-step 
explanation of the questionnaire, interviewing, 
and statistical techniques used in the study. In 
the remaining 122 pages, the authors portray 
in non-technical language what these union 
members spoke. Only a summary of question- 
naire findings can be presented here. Much of 
the color of the account flows from interviews 
with over 700 members and over 100 shop stew- 
ards and officers. 

A high majority of the members were satis- 
fied with the over-all performance of their union. 
Satisfaction seemed highest in the areas of col- 
lective bargaining and grievance handling. It 
seemed lower as to the handling of union meet- 
ings, the union’s participation in political ac- 
tion, the effectiveness of communication within 
the union. 

Within each general area the interviews and 
questionnaires reveal a high proportion of what 
the authors call “pickers and choosers” on par- 
ticular aspects of each. An over-all vote of con- 
fidence that the union was doing a good job 
does not prevent half to three-quarters of the 
rank and file group from identifying ways in 
which the union could improve its practices. 
Since these criticisms were, implicitly at least, 
directed at the performance of the officers and 
shop stewards—who initiated the study—its find 
ings may be significant for other unions as well. 

Phe study reveals a relatively low proportion 
of “gripers” and “fence sitters” about this union: 
the actively dissident and doubtful ratio is gen- 
erally under 10 percent. The record here does 
not indicate coercion by the union to keep its 
members; they stay in the union because they 
recognize its practical benefits to themselves. 

The rank and file are still most interested in 
the job-oriented aspects of union activities. At- 
tendance at union meetings is still a major prob- 
lem—for both the officers and the more aleri 
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Outstanding NEW and REVISED 
Oxford Texts in Social Studies... 


THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY (Spring 1957) ¢ 

luidore Starr 

A scholarly but easy-to-read analysis of the place of 
the judiciary in our national life. Emphasizes the 
development of judicial interpretation and recent 
Supreme Court decisions. 

THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS (Spring 1957) ¢ 
Gross 

A lively, up-to-date and forward-looking treatment 
of Congress, including structure, functions, prob- 
lems, and possibilities for improvement. 


THE PRESIDENCY (Spring 1957) © Linville 


A penetrating survey of the Presidency as an evolv- 
ing institution and a key factor in national and 
world affairs. Analyzes functions and problems of 
Executive branch of government. 


THE UNITED NATIONS STORY (Spring 1957) ¢ 
Steinberg 


A clarifying appraisal of the nature and workings 
of the UN, touching both its strength and weak- 
nesses, 


Net class price: 40¢ each 


LABOR IN AMERICA by Harold U. Faulkner and Mark Starr (Revised 1957 Edition) 


A highly readable survey of the history, methods, aims and problems of organized labor in the United 
States, hailed by students, educators, and librarians. This new edition of LABOR IN AMERICA covers 
recent developments of outstanding interest such as the AFL-CIO unification. Ideally suited for use as a 


text and reference work in secondary school and college courses. Net class price: $1.20 


GRAPHIC SURVEY OF AMERICAN HISTORY by Philip Dorf (Revised 1957 Edition) 


This superb text is in the direct, simple, idiomatic style that has made Mr. Dorf’s books famous. Con- 
cise, compact and fully up-to-date, this attractive text will motivate study through a combination of unit 
and chronological organization. There is abundant exercise material, ah 

examinations, The text is supplemented by visualizations and full-page cartoon-strips, The cloth edition 
includes the complete text of the Constitution which is analyzed clause by clause. 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY ° 





rank and file. With our increasing emphasis on 

education in American society, however, union 

social and political activities may well gain more 

widespread support among the members, 
PHILLIPS BRADLEY 

Department of Political Science 

Syracuse University 


INDUSTRIAL Society: THE EMERGENCE OF THE 
I1UMAN PROBLEMS OF AUTOMATION, By George 
Friedmann, Glencoe: Free Press, 1955. 436 p. 
$6.00. 

The impact of industrial technology on intel- 
lectual life is a topic worthy of serious con- 
sideration by anyone concerned with education 
in an industrial society. This translation of 
Georges Friedmann’s Problémes humains du 
machinisme industriel brings to the American 
public one of the most comprehensive treat- 
ments of this subject to date. M. Friedmann, 
formerly Inspector General of Technical Instruc- 


222 Fourth Avenue * 


us numerous specimen Regents 


Net, with key: paper $1.10, cloth $1.95 
New York 3 





tion in France, and currently Administrator of 
the (French) Center of Sociological Studies, is 
the author of several works on various problems 
of industrialism. 

The major theme of the present book is that 
the advantages of mass-production assembly-line 
work are not won without costs. Rationalized 
subdivided work requires performance of repeti 
tive tasks according to a disciplined rhythm im 
posed by the machine, and thus tends to be both 
physiologically and psychologically damaging. 
Unlike the older skilled trades, such work pro 
vides no occasion for intellectual activity and, 
indeed, usually prohibits it. 

Beginning with the initial resistance of labor 
to “scientific management,” these problems have 
gradually come to be recognized. Early re 
searches of industrial psychologists drew atten 
tion to the importance of the “human factor’ 
in industry. And, for various reasons, industry, 
public agencies, and educational institutions 
have attempted to take this factor into considera 
tion through job redesign, “human relations” 


programs, worker-management consultation, and 
vocational training. M. Friedmann suggests that 
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such measures are, at best, partial solutions. He 
himself offers no panacea; the problem is in- 
herent in industrialism and is best attacked by 
a variety of measures designed to offset its con- 
sequences, His chapter on “Industrial Training 
and Occupational Culture,” dealing with voca- 
tional education in this context and stressing a 
balanced program rather than “adjustment,” 
should be of particular interest to teachers and 
educators in that field. 

M. Friedmann is occasionally given to using 
rather turgid Marxist terminology which often 
obscures rather than clarifies. He simply does 
not like certain features of industrialism, and 
various “villains” are made to appear on the 
stage from time to time. Also, for the casual 
reader, there is probably an overabundance of 
detail on industrial psychology. 

Subject to these minor qualifications, the book 
is worthwhile and impressive. The translation, 
too, is well done, but the English title is mis 
leading. This book is neither a general analysis 
of industrial society nor of automation, but 
rather of certain psychological and social prob 
lems inherent in machine technology. As such 
it should be of interest to the American reader. 

STANLEY Uby, JR. 
Department of Sociology 
Yale University 


WorK AND AUTHORITY IN INDUSTRY: IDEOLOGIES 
OF MANAGEMENT IN THE Course OF INDUS 
PRIALIZATION. By Reinhard Bendix. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1956. 466 p. $7.50. 


a°D 
Professor Bendix's book is the first in a series 
of studies planned by the Institute of Industrial 
Relations of the University of California in co 
operation with the industrial relations centers 
at Harvard, Princeton and Massachusetts Insti 
tute of With funds available from 
the Ford Foundation, the Institute plans to in 
vestigate the evolution of labor management re 


Pechnology. 


lations in different social and economic settings 

Bendix, who came to this country from Ger 
many in 1938 and received his training at the 
University of Chicago, makes at least three im 
portant contributions to fulfilling the objectives 
of the Institute. 

First he deals with ideologies of management: 
that 1S, 
those who exercise authority in economic enter 
prises, and which seek to explain and justify 


“all ideas which are espoused by or for 


that authority.” Much has been done on labor 
ideologies but few efforts have been made to 
organize the approaches of management into 
a philosophy. In Work and Authority there is 
an analysis of the evolution of ideologies of man- 
agement in four contrasting environments: Eng- 
land during its early phase of industrialization, 
Russia under the Tsars, the United States in the 
Twentieth Century, and East Germany as an 
example of present Soviet ideologies. The last 
of the four cases has special value since it ex- 
amines data not utilized before. 

Second, in common with an increasing num- 
ber of sociologists, the author concentrates on an 
area that too many economists have felt reserved 
for their own particular skills. The sociologist 
can, and Bendix does, give the economist a fresh 
perspective. By examining data he shows how 
the social and political organization of the so- 
ciety, the orientation of classes to each other and 
to government, influences the ideologies of man- 
agement as they evolve. 

Third, he recognizes that the two-thirds of 
the world which still remains underdeveloped 
has become a much sought after prize in the 
cold war and, in his conclusions, examines the 
acceptability of the two contrasting appeals that 
each ideology of management makes in these 
underdeveloped areas. He warns that “it remains 
to be seen whether the Western powers can 
fashion a new ideology of their own in response 
to this modern challenge. This ideology should 
reflect their own experiences of combining an 
individualist tradition with governmental regu- 
lation and planning and with a slowly emerging 
emphasis on the value of collective effort.” 

SANFORD TD. GORDON 
Department of Social Studies 
State University Teachers College, Oneonta 


Bic Business: A New Era. By David E. Lilien- 
thal. New York: Pocket Books (Cardinal), 


1956. 207 p. 35 cents. 


Mr. Lilienthal, the driving force in the growth 
of IVA, and the author of TVA: Democracy on 
the March, must have surprised every social 
studies instructor with his enthusiastic defense 
of the oft and previously maligned bogey of 
Bigness. The leaders of giant corporations who 
are donating huge funds to educational founda- 
tions and institutions have a friend in Mr. 
Lilienthal 

The author, in this optimistic evaluation of 
the changing role of Big Business in America, 
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attempts to dispel the fears regarding the old 
“top boss,” who is now a new man “with a 
strong and practical sense of responsibility to 
the public.” To an increasing degree, he says, 
the widespread ownership of common stock, with 
correspondingly larger voices in the large cor- 
porations—see Sidney Wolfson and Lewis D. 
Gilbert—indicates the public’s influence. 

Lilienthal reviews the importance of Big 
Business in relation to an increased national 
productivity, growing standards of living, in- 
creased variety of commodities and national se 
curity. The reader has opportunity to compare 
his own observations with those of the author; 
so much has occurred in our own back-yards 
since this book originally appeared. 

The reader may question the author's brief 
for the positive role of Bigness in the area of 
Conservation of Natural Resources. As an author- 
ity in this area, Lilienthal does not devote sufh- 
cient attention to the enormous waste that is still 
prevalent in the utilization of our basic re- 
sources. 

On the other hand, he raises a number of 
questions which should stimulate considerable 
thought and discussion: On the Whole, is bigness 
in the public interest? Are we better off in the 
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“nonmaterial sense, better able to develop the 
values in life that seem to us important . . . to 
develop the kind of country we deeply desire 
this land of ours to be?” 

Lilienthal concludes his observations with the 
proposal that bigness must be made to serve the 
individual, not exclusively in a material or physi 
cal sense, but also in a spiritual sense. Possibly 
the growing efforts of Big Business in extending 
a sincere helping hand to the promotion of edu 
cation will prove his contentions. 

As an ardent advocate of supplementary read 
ing in connection with the study of economics 
and American history, this writer feels that such 
books as Lilienthal’s should be on all “Recom 
mended Reading Lists’’ for senior high school 
and college students—and teachers. 

Jack W. ENTIN 
Forest Hills (N.Y.) High School 
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Over My SHouLDER: A REMINISCENCE, 
ence Randall. Boston: Atlantic-Little, 
and Company, 1956. 248 p. $3.50. 

In these days of huge corporations and giant 
industrial enterprises we need to be reminded 
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A nine-year old Hindu boy, writing on his favorite animal, 
the cat: 
“The cat has four legs, one in each corner. He also has nine lives, 
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which he does not use in Europe because of Christianity.” 
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that in spite of their size they are managed by 
human beings. Clarence Randall, former head 
ol the Inland Stee! Company, consultant for the 
Marshall Plan, and member of the Eisenhower 
team, not only has had an interesting life, but 
writes about his experiences in a lively and 


honest fashion. His reminiscences help to re- 


mind us that industrial management can_ be 
friendly, articulate and successful. 

Mr. Randall grew up in a small New York 
town and later became a country lawyer in the 
iron country of Upper Michigan. He exempli- 
fies some of the finest qualities that small com- 
munities seem to develop in their citizens. To 
some readers his book will bring back fond 
MCMOries: 

“The years have brought me many friends 
who were born in great ciites like New York, 
Boston, and Chicago. I respect them, but I have 
often marveled inwardly that they have done 
so well in the face of the obvious handicap that 
they have never gone barefoot all day, or caught 
frogs in a swamp, or trapped muskrats, or shaken 
chestnuts from a tree with one eye on the farm- 
er's barn.” 

Readers who are looking for a “magic-for- 


mula” for success in business may be frustrated 
at crucial points in the story. Commenting on 
his decision to join Inland Steel, Mr. Randall is 
not very enlightening: “Never have I done any 
thing that turned out to be more right, but it 
was instinct and not reason that brought it to 
pass.”” And earlier, in deciding not to accept an 
offer to join a utility firm, “Once I stood on 
the very brink of saying yes, a decision that 
would have changed my whole life, and the life 
of my wife and children, for always; but some 
instinct seized hold of my mind and 
guided me.” Hardly much help here for the 
wouldbe “captain of industry.” 

Mr. Randall is a popular and skillful speaker 
as well as an accomplished writer, and his chap 
ter entitled “Louder, Please” has helpful hints 
for the occasional speaker who would like to 
improve his skill. If bird-watching is your hobby, 
you will enjoy Mr. Randall's experiences with it. 

This is a readable, friendly, and entertaining 
autobiography, a book for relaxing, not study, 
and one that social studies teachers can happily 
recommend to their students. 

WILLIAM DuUNWIDDIE 


sixth 


Neenah (Wis.) High School 
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